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EDITORIAL 


PREDICTION is ill-work in a monthly riodical, above all 3 
the opening of a momentous session of e Council of the 
of Nations. No one can say on September 5th whether the 
Italian desire for military in a month’s time have 


0 
begun to bear its bitter fruit, or will have been overcome (or 


driven underground to bide its time) by the pressure of the other 


nations. One thing, however, does seem clear. There is in this 
country an overwhelming majority in favour not only of collec- 


tive security but of using the present distress as a starting-point 
for some better way of 1 international life. The middle- 


aged can remember the prevalence of a very different temper, 
when an incident (Fashoda, for example) would set national 
pride in a ferment. It might indeed happen again, inasmuch as 
national pride is a sensitive thing. But it is less likely. The 
recrudescence of idol-worship all round us has revealed to us 


the sinister cruelty of the — We have to see that the 
lust for glory at the expense of others is a vile thing. And even 


apart from that, we are slowly the constructive lesson 
of co-operative — The best hope in the present 
crisis is that some of the man-made barriers, political and 
economic, which de-limit possessions, sph 


1 eres of influence, 
mandated territories, and conceptions of what is implied in 


national “ sovereignty,” will begin . be — on prin- 
ciples, not of aggression but dona Great Kuro nations 
need room for the expansion o thei economic life. The less 


civilized parts of * i world need the help of — capital 
and Euro science if they are to yield their full harvests. 
What Newman said of a gentleman, that he will not willingly 
‘inflict pain, is not true of the individual only. We are dimly 
discerning that much of what is needed can be arranged and 


ought to be arranged without wars of conquest, but in such ways 
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THEOLOGY 


as will serve the needs of all. The League of Nations exists 


not merely to prevent war, but to educate the inhabitants of the 


world in larger citizenship; or, to put it more hopefully, to 


mo bilize in the form of effective national policies the large good 


will which exists already. 
( 


The Church Congress has chosen its subject wisely: Chris- 
tianity in the Modern State.“ The majority of those who read 
this journal, being students of theology, probably find their 
main interest in approaching Christianity as Truth. This does 
not mean that they forget that it is also Life. But they are 
acutely conscious that a religion, if it fail altogether to commend 
itself on intellectual grounds, will not survive. No one will then 
bother about religious reactions upon life because (to use a 
barbarous word) there will be no re-agent. In the meantime, 
while this perpetual controversy is proceeding, large numbers 
of people look at Christianity from quite another point of view. 
Leaving theology to others, they ask, “ Does it work? Can 
we in modern life be Christians? | mE 


—— 


The query sometimes relates to the hard conditions of in- 


dustrial and business life. Is it possible for the young man in 


an office, or the young woman behind the counter, to be honest, 
and self-forgetful, and public-spirited? Are they not driven 
to tell lies, and to work for their own hands, and every now and 
then to deceive clients and customers ? 


Other forms of the query, more than ever of late years, 
relate to the claims of the modern state. These have become 
everywhere much larger, and in some quarters all- including. 
For the citizen to submit to large claims may well be a duty, but 
the all' is damning. The new word Totalitarian represents 
what to Christian people must be profane and impossible. 


othing can be Totalitarian but God. In fact, it was the 
believers in God who taught Totalitarians the idea. The new 
German and Italian politics are an example of that stealing the 
thunder of the Church, that attempt to have the sanctions without 
the reality, to which Humanism is the theological lel. 
Believers in the kingdom of God were pioneers in the planning 
of national and international life. The old politicians were 
often content to be opportunists. Christians reminded them 
that there were ideals and principles. It was never possible 
for the Christians to describe exactly what they desired to — 
about that was always beyond the power of words. It coul 
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be glimpsed in a vision and described in 
no possibility of an advance photo 
pose of God, and would be elicited b 
Spirit. What has now hap 


187 


symbols, but there was 
— wr It existed in the pur- 
y obedience to the quickening 
ed is that politicians have 
attempted to borrow spiri principles and are using them 
in a wooden way. For vision there is invention, and for the 
symbols which touched truth there is a man-made my Ary 
which supplants it. The motto is: As in earth, so in 


To brandish the indiscriminate slogans of sheer nationalism 
is like opening a conference with a crowbar, or measuring art 
with a foot-rule. The Church Congress programme is based on 
the double belief that, there are better ways of resolving human 


problems, and that the Eternal Mind holds the best and the only 


true solution. It will be supposed by many that “ Christianity 
in the Modern World is a panic subject, and means, How can 
Christianity survive in the modern world? In fact, it implies 
that the modern world’s one chance of survival is to learn from 
the Church the principles of the Christian way of life, and to 
allow itself to be reconstructed according to that way. 


The programme of the Modern Churchmen’s Conference is 


1 interesting, though, till the full text of what was said 
is published, we are rather at the mercy of what the reporters, 
apt to be the victims of conventional classification, assume to 


have been the meaning of the s 


peakers. The new President, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, bravely set himself to emancipate the 
Union from what has been an unfortunate and y quite 
unn limitation. There is not any reason why a union 
of “‘ Modern Churchmen, or of Modernists,” — be solely 
of the Liberal Protestant type. In fact, a title which includes 
the word Churchmen might fairly be enpposed to intend 
positively to emphasize the Catholic ideas of solidarity and con- 
tinuity. And as for the word “ Modernist,” there are, histori- 
call ing, overwhelming reasons for investing it with a 
Catholic connotation. At all events Dr. Matthews is eager for 
a policy of comprehension. There are so many today who either 
deny or forget the relevance and bindin 


| gness of the eternal prin- 
ciples, that those who fear the Lord must look one upon 


another,“ not to compare melancholy notes, but for mutual 

encouragement and co-operation. As Figgis said, Those who 
have any hold on the supernatural are being driven closer to- 
ether by the pressure of events.“ To this diagnosis he added, 
Not always with their own mee will.“ That was some five and 


twenty years ago. Today w 
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tever reluctance there may have 
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about whom we are tempted to borrow and adapt what Disraeli 


188 THEOLOGY 


ppearing, and even though an appeal to “ the super- 
natural might cause a mild sensation at a Girton Conference, 
that is only one more example of the unfortunate y of 
labels. There are not a few simple souls among the Modernists 


said of his wife, They are the best of creatures, but they never 
can remember the difference between the supernatural and the 
superstitious.” The meaning of the term “ supernatural” 


needs to be carefully examined, and the virtue recognized in it 


, . en Hügel and Dr. Oman needs to be more clearly understood. 


e results of such a process would be satisfactory. The hoplitai 
are apt to dwell on the deficiencies of the more lightly armed 
peltastat, and there is indeed a difference. But they are both on 
the same side of the line which divides the armed from those 
who face evil with only the bare hands of a humanist or naturalist 
equipment. There is a vast difference between those who appeal 
to “ the Gospel of Christ and those who have nothing but what 
they create themselves. Supernatural is a convenient term, and 
as we think, a necessary term. But no one term is ever perma- 
nently necessary. If any group of Christians have some other 
term or terms for the same thing, in God’s name let them use it, 
and advance with us. We are not likely to agree at all points 
over so great a thing as the meaning o the Christian religion. 
Some claims we must make, and face the charges of smugness 
and complacency which will certainly be launched. We must 
believe ourselves more right than others; else there would be 
no defence for standing where we do. But if ever the claim is 
made to possess the whole truth, to be so verily “ the people,” 
as Job wittily expressed it, that wisdom is like to die with us, 
then follows, swift and inevitable, the verdict that whatever 
else is true, that certainly is false.” That claim must always 
be repudiated, and when there are signs that Liberals are becom- 
ing 2 liberal, then more than ever Catholics must be really 
catholic. 1115 


In the August number it was stated that Father Bolton’s 
A Catholic Memorial of Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier was 
published without an Imprimatur. The author assures us that 
in the publication of his book all the requirements of Canon 
Law were satisfied, and that he would not have proceeded to 
sew in defiance of these requirements. We heartily apologize 

having given the wrong impression. The book is said on the 
title-page to be cum approbatwne ecclesiastica. _ 
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ANGLICANISM 
I 


THE future historian of the English Church will find in the years 
that followed the Great War much to engage his attention, for 


it has been a Ae. of remarkably vigorous development on 
many sides. bably the most important, because the most 


. gain has come from the strikingly able work done 
during these years in the rediscovery of the Gospel and the 
intellectual presentation of the Faith. Anglican scholars, l 
theologians, and philosophers have taken a prominent part in . 
that great reawakening of Christian thought which is one of the Willi 
marks of our time. If we look gratefully outside our own Wi 
Communion to the inspiration and stimulus of von Hiigel, at) 
Maritain, Berdyaev, Barth, Brunner, and many another, we 10 
can put side by side with their wri Anglican contributions Hi 
to New Testament study, philosophical theology dogmatics, Hill 
ascetic and moral choses: quite 9 in their learning 


ught. The 


critical candour, and power of constructive tho 
outside the Church, even the educated world, shews asto 
ignorance of what the Church has to say; and even within the ili 
Church what is being done is not yet widely enough appreciated, HI 
though every year sees a more fruitful understanding among Hi 
clergy and laity of the rediscovered riches of the Faith. But Hil 
of the fine achievements of Christian thought and scholarship, HH 
not least in Anglicanism, since the war, no one who has kept in TE 
touch with the literature can have any doubt Wii 
When the story comes to be told, it will be surprising if a | 

special meed of honour is not given to S. P. C. K. The venerable I 
society, under the guidance its editorial secretary, Dr. Lowther 
Clarke, has done signal service to the Church by providing and Mil 
organizing opportunities for the new knowledg 


e and the new WE 
apologetic to express themselves. The year 1920 wasmemorable il 
for many reasons in Anglican history: it saw the first meeting 1 
of the Church Assembly, the first Archbishop of Wales, the N 
first Anglo-Catholic Congress, and the great Lambeth Conference at 
which issued the. Appeal to all Christian, Peop le.” It also sax ii 
the beginning of THEoLoGyY, which Dr. Selwyn and Dr. Lowther 1 
Clarke made a mouthpiece of Anglican scholarship. This BHT 
journal has been to many students a constant stimulus and 11 
refreshment, and one such claims the right here and now to 
testify to his deep sense of gratitude to it. From the fellowship 
of hee which grew up round Dr. Selwyn came in 1926 
Essays. Catholic and Critical, a landmark in Anglican theology 
and the first large dale pronouncement since L Mundi of 
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190 THEOLOGY 


that soberly critical orthodoxy which is the special mark of 
Anglicanism and finds so congenial a home in the English Church. 
In 1932 Dr. Lowther Clarke published Liturg and Worship, 
re a companion work giving the religious practice of Anglicanism, 
. as Essays Catholic and Critical expounded its theology. 
: The New Commentary and Northern Catholicism belong to the 
same movement. Now in Anglicanism, edited by Dr. Elmer 
More and Dr. F. L. Cross, S. P. C. K. has added another volume, 


notable, which will be in valuable for the understanding 
of the Anglican position.“ ays 


II 


This monumental work comes opportunely. The vigorous 
theological movement just referred to is often called liberal 
Catholicism, and the epithets Catholic and critical describe its 
aim and character. To many of us nothing within the generous 
limits of the Anglican Communion contains so wide a measure 
of truth, and at the same time is so faithful to the Anglican genius 
and mission. As critical, it is alive to all the contemporary work 
on the New Testament foundations of the Faith, and incorporates 
much that earlier generations of Anglicans never contemplated: 
if we take even Dr. Plummer’s commen on St. Luke or 
. Dr. Swete’s on St. Mark—comparatively recent pieces of Angli- 
| can scholarship—and compare them, say, with Dr. Rawlinson's 
Westminster commentary on St. Mark, we are conscious of far- 
reaching changes. The same would be true if we were to take 
our examples from a somewhat different type of Anglicanism 
and adduce Professor Creed’s St. Luke or Professor Lightfoot's 
Bamptons. Whatever we may think of the particular examples 
uoted, it is certain that contemporary Anglicanism is not 
1 blind or obscurantist in face of modern critical study; aud it 
i has in fact gone to school with the critics and learnt much from 
1 them. But Catholicism and criticism are sometimes held to 

be incompatible, and the question of our continuity with a pre- 
a critical age must be faced. Is there such a thing as Anglicanism ? 
eas And what of its orthodoxy, its claim to be Catholic as well as 
11 critical? Does it keep the Faith, or is our liberal Anglican 
Catholicism what many Roman Catholic controversialists and 
some conservative Anglicans say it is—a ceremonialist modern- 
ism, neither orthodox in theology nor truly Catholic in temper ? 
Is it even in line with the classical exponents of Anglicanism, 
the seventeenth-cen igh Churchmen ? 4 

Here Dr. Elmer More and Dr. Cross provide us with abundan 


material for an answer. This admirably edited book, over eight 


* Anglicanism. Edited by Dr. Paul Elmer More and Dr. Frank Leslie Cross. 
S. P. C. K. 2ls. 
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hundred pages in length, contains three hundred and sixty-two 
passages, sorted into nineteen groups, from the religious litera- 
ture of the period 1594 to 1691. To explain their purpose, the 

editors quote from Newman’s Lectures on the Prophebical Office - 
of the Church (1837): “ We have a vast inheritance, but no in- 
ventory of our treasures. All is given in profusion; it remains 
for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, harmonize, and 
complete.“ It is a large task, and it has been very ably per- 
formed. Both for quantity and quality the book is, and must 
long remain, an indispensable work of reference and a source 


of literary as well as of theological treasure. For the . 
prose is as satisfying to literary taste as the matter is absorbing 
to the student of theology. The formidable bulk of the theo- 
logical and controversial writings of the seventeenth century 
makes it a practical impossibility for any but the specialist in 
that field to get a working knowledge of what they contain. The 
Church owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Elmer More and Dr. 
Cross for the immense labour they must have expended in order 
to make this finely representative collection. 
The book is prefaced by two valuable essays, one on the 
Spirit of Anglicanism by Dr. Elmer More, and the other an 
historical survey by Mr. F. R. Arnott, “ Anglicanism in the 
Seventeenth Century.“ Dr. Elmer More's essay is admirable 
in its sensitive appreciation and insight. He points out that 
the Anglicanism of the seventeenth century, when the English 
Church shook itself free from the entanglements which threatened 
to turn it into “a mere echo of the radical Protestantism of 
the Continent,” and came to the knowledge of itself and of its 
true place and mission in Christendom, showed considerable 
diversity of opinion on points of doctrine and discipline. There 
is no one theologian exalted to the place occupied by Luther 
and Calvin in foreign Protestantism, nor is there anything in 
Anglicanism comparable to the decrees of the Council of Trent 
in the Church of Rome: the Thirty 


-Nine Articles have no such 
authority. Hence what we have to look for is not so much 
ity as direction.” There was no fixation of 


Anglican theology, no strait-waistcoat in which all subsequent iti 


Anglican theology must walk: but there was a “ steady flow of 
the current beneath all surface eddies towards a definite goal.“ 
The Anglican way was the via media, which was no way of 
compromise, no “halting betwixt two opinions, when the 
thorough-believing of one of them is necessary to salvation ”’ 
(Fuller), but a positive ideal of Christian theology. As Charles 
Gore used to teach, and as Dr. Elmer More also points out, it 
is best exemplified by the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Anglicanism is often mocked as a half-way house between the 
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the infallible interpreter of tradition, so 


there are which trouble 
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logical positions of Rome on the one hand and Geneva on the 
other. So the Arian pressed his logie in face of the paradox- 
ical comprehensiveness of Catholic teaching, which took shape in 
the Chaicedonian doctrine of the Two Natures. Actually the 
so-called logic was the bad logic of a conclusion from insufficient 
data, the logic, so tiresomely familiar in many fields of thought, 
of those who to get a neat and tidy conclusion leave out part 
of what is to be explained. The Anglican theologians of the 
seventeenth century believed firmly in the ideal of balance, 
moderation, measure, as the dominant and regulative rinciples 
in dealing with the mysteries of faith. 22 it was in t the proper 
sense a belief. They were lovers of reason, and they saw 
that the principle of measure, congenial to Greek as to English 
to save reason from degenerating into 
an over - simplified distortion of the complexity and the mystery 
of divine truth. — 
Dr. Elmer More shows how this principle of the mean ex- 
pressed itself in two forms—the distinction between fundamentals 
and accessories, and the rejection of all claims to infallibility. 
The seventeenth-century divines held that the things necessary 
for salvation are few, are clearly stated in Scripture, and are 
summed up conveniently in the Creeds. So they rejected the 
dogmatic innovations which Rome, on her own authority as 
ht to make de fide, 
and counted them unscri and, * ore, if not false, un- 
essential. Let tradition, especially in matters of religious 
observance, the lex orandi, was not to be rejected in the whole- 
sale fashion of the Puritans, simply “heen, specific warrant for 
this. or that practice was lacking in Scripture. The true con- 
tinuity and the true Catholicism lay with neither extreme, 
but in using tradition not as equal to Scripture nor yet as hostile 
to Scripture, but as a guide: for tradition, when it is not allowed 
to add to the necessities for salvation, is to be and 
cherished as incorporating the wisdom of accumulated human 
experience. With that limitation they would follow tradition, 
as against Rome, which created rather than obeyed tradition, 
2 also against Geneva, which failed to recognize its immense 
va ne. 

Closely connected with this insistence on the right balance 
between the two regulative forces, Scripture and Tradition and 
on the fewness of the things necessary for salvation, 1 is the rejec- 
tion of the infallibility of any created thing.“ Two things 


greatly these later times: one that the 


Church of Rome cannot, another that Geneva will not, err 
(Hooker). The An glican divines did not for a moment doubt 
the certainty of those truths which are “necessary for salva- 
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tion,” or the infallibility of the Church in proclaiming those 
truths. But they rejected the idea of an oracular organ of in- 
fallibility among men which could pronounce that out of all 
the possible or probable inferences drawn by tradition or reason 
from those truths this or that doctrine is part of the essential 
deposit of faith. The saving revelation is plainly and sufficiently 
set forth in the Bible story of the birth, life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and is conveniently summarized in the 


Apostles’ Creed. The Primitive Church, General Councils, 
are valuable and in 


the Fathers, Tradition generally, 
guides to the interpretation o revealed truths. Beyond these 


positions they refused to go, whether by addition, with Rome, 
or by diminntion „with the radical 


III 


If these, or something like them, are the principles underlying 

the formative work of the great Caroline theologians of Angli- 
canism, the interesting question of the essential continuity 
between these High Churchmen of the past and the liberal 


Catholics of today must be answered in the light of Dr. Elmer 
More’s canon, not so much finality as direction.“ Precisely 
identical formul on all subjects are neither desirable in them- 
selves nor do they provide the only or the best kind of conti- 
nuity. Actually we find obvious differences, which at first sight 
might seem incompatibilities. Two kinds of differences, in 
particular, themselves. 

The first—and Dr. Elmer More deals with it, though in 
somewhat gingerly fashion—is the changed estimate of the 
inspiration of Scripture, and the sense in which we affirm that 
Scripture is the Rule of Faith. The critical approach to Scrip- 

ture, which we take for granted today, can hardl be said to have 
ane adopted by Anglicanism before Lua M au and from Luæ 
Mundi to The Riddle of the New Testament is a fairly long step. 


Yet there are certain features of the older Anglican use of Scrip- 


ture which point the way to the far more profitable and secure 


use of it by modern Anglican scholars in the light of over a 
hundred years of historical and critical study of the Bible. The 


Caroline rejection of infallibility was not, we may presume, ex- 


tended to the Scriptures; but the stress on the few essentials of 
faith, the large liberty apart from these essentials, the rejection 
of the slavish bibliolatry of the Puritans, leave the road clear 
for the further development of modern Anglicanism in rejecting 
the idea of the “ ible book.“ The authentic spirit of Angli- 
canism, true to its via media, is clearly manifest in our times. 
It has avoided, on the one hand, the obscurantist rigorism 
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common to the Vatican Commission and to fundamentalist. 
q Protestantism and, on the other, the failure of liberal Protestant- | 
1 ism to retain the dogmatic essentials of the historic Christian 
| religion. Nowhere is this plainer than in the literature of the 
liberal Catholic movement of our time from Gore to the present 
day. It is impossible not to think that if a representative 
Caroline divine were placed in the circumstances of our time he 
would recognize the activity of the same spirit as moved in the 
Anglicanism of his days. 

The other difference, lly important, affects not the 
Biblical basis of doctrine but the structureof doctrine and practice 
characteristic of Anglicanism in its seventeenth- and in its twen- 
tieth-cen forms. It may be said at once that in all the 
fundamentals of the Faith these documents reveal no material 
difference. Common to both ages are the authority of the 
Catholic Creeds and the first four General Councils, the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Eucharist, the A lic Succession 
through the Bishops, the desire to abide in the Catholic and 
A lic Faith of the ancient undivided Church. But the stress 


of the controversy with Rome, which rings incessantly through the 


- 

* 


| writingsof the seventeenth-century divines, affected many second- 
ary positions in ways which we should want to modify today. 


There is the question of the appeal to Antiquity. We could 
today, with Simon Patrick, that “ the Religion of 


hardly sa 

the Church of England, by Law established, is the true Primitive 
rn agen in nothing new, unless it be in rejecting all that 
novelty which hath been brought into the Church.” That 


r 2 holder of the “ virtuous mediocrity of the Church 
of Eng inst the meretricious gaudiness of the Church 


— 


of Rome and the squalid sluttery of fanatic conventicles was 
less restrained in his language than many of his fellow-divines. 
But undoubtedly there was a general tendency to see the early 
Church through very rosy spectacles when it suited controversial 
purposes to wear them, and unhistorical comparisons were made 
13 between the Church of England and the primitive Church. The 
| @ whole appeal to Antiquity is driven rather too hard by seven- 
11 teenth-century Anglicanism. It was a very necessary ap 8 
the 

: Puritans against the past. In its essence it is still nec , for 
im if we appreciate development better today, we must still, as 
N believers in the Holy Spirit's guidance of the Church, recognize 
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in view of the papal innovations and the violent reaction 


as normative the age in which the Great Church, before the 
division of Kast and West, shaped the Canon, the Creed, and the 
Episcopate. But the conception of a primitive kernel of irre- 
roachable apostolic Catholicism, recovered in its pristine purity 
y the Church of England after the medieval accretions had 
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been stripped off, is rather too simple. It needs to be corrected 
by a more dynamic, less static, idea, such as the modern e 


195 


of development, when carefully used, can be made to ome e. 
We may add that the dynamic Holy-Spirit theology o i 
teachers of the Orthodox Church has important lessons for the 


Anglican Church, no less than for the Roman. 


had results which seem unfortunately cramping can be found 
in the passages quoted to illustrate the seventeenth- century doc- 


trines of priesthood, the number of the sacraments, purgatory, 


and prayers for the dead. On all these points one has an un- 
comfortable feeling that reaction against Popery unduly affected 
the judgment of many Anglicans of the time. The doctrine 
of the eucharistic sacrifice is nobly and beautifully taught by 
Jeremy Taylor, John Bramhall, and Lancelot Andrewes, yet 
there is a curious hedging about the word priest in their 
redecessor Hooker, as is well known, and in other writers. 
he reason seems to be that the doctrine of sacrifice, so vital to 
Christianity, had not been worked out. The sacrificing priest 
(sacerdos) was so closely associated with ersions alleged, 
rightly or wrongly, against current Romanism that the name of 
priest was felt to imply these perversions. Bramhall, for instance, 
speaks of the Roman Mass as another Propitiatory Sacrifice 
distinct from the Sacrifice of the Cross. In that sense, as Joseph 
Mede puts it, our curates of holy things in the are not 
to offer sacrifice, and therefore ought not to be called dotes. 
But it would have been much more to the point if Hooker and 
others, instead of feebly defending the word “ priest under 
cover of the more respectable “ presbyter,” had boldly claimed 
for the ministerial priesthood of the Church that most real and 
most vital work of sacrifice which it is theirs to do. Positive 
teaching about spiritual realities suffered owing to the bane of 
controversy, even to the point of inconsistency. For the doctrine 
of the eucharistic sacrifice common in the Caroline divines cries 
out for a deep and spiritual doctrine of priesthood, and of priests 
who are more than the “fatherly guides” of the well-known 
passage in Hooker. 
The question of the number of the sacraments, two or seven, is 
a comparatively small one. Richard Baxter, in a very sensible 
passage quoted by our editors, notes that the word “ sacrament 


is a “word that will stretch.” In the opinion of Lancelot An- 


drewes the matter is a mere quarrel about words. But it is 


nevertheless to be regretted that for the most part the five lesser 
sacraments were left so e in their status, and, as it were, 
under the cloud with which the muddled and tical 


passage in the twenty-fifth Article of Religion had darkened 


Other examples of the way in which the Roman controversy 
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a bsolution, and unction; and the sacramental view of marriage 
is today seen to be implied i in the Christian objection to the idea 


of marriage as a terminable contract of a simply | 


merits (“a kind of 


out of purgatory-pains in 


tender doctrine of the Dream of Gerontius. 
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counsel. A sacramental philosophy such as is implied i in Angli- 
canism demands a clearer and firmer conception of the essentially 
sacramental quality of the acts of ordination, confirmation, 


kind. The 
greater readiness of present-day Anglo-Catholicism to value the 
seven sacraments is more than a concession to Roman ways: it 
is due to a more intelligent application of the sacramental se 
ciple. It was mainly the heat and dust of the strife with 
which obscured the deeper issues involved. 
Eschatological doctrine suffered in the same way. The 
cally Roman doctrine of purgatory and the treasury of 
dignantly repudiated, 


r man’s box) was in 
but our editors can find little coherent teaching to quote on the 
intermediate state. William Wake, Jeremy Taylor, and Herbert 
Thorndike are quoted on purgatory and prayers for the dead, but 
the first two are mainly concerned to denounce Romish error, 
and Archbishop Wake seems to lean to the view that all who 
depart this life go immediately to heaven or hell. Thorndike, 
while ejecting any doctrine that de 
iness, adumbrates a 
sound doctrine of prayers for the Pe dead; but his is the one passage 
in which the writer is not mainly negative and only too eager 
to scarify Popery. We find no Anglican equivalent to the Kue 


IV 


In these and other matters there has been change and, we 
may believe, improvement. If all variation on the periphery 
of doctrine or even in the estimate of the nature of Biblical 
authority is to be counted a mark of a false church, cut off from 
the Body of Christ, then the Anglican Church must stand con- 
demned. But it must be said that, if so, every other church in 
Christendom falls with it. For nowhere is exact identity of 
doctrine to be found from the first days until now, and least of 


all in the churches of the Roman rt a The strength of 
Anglicanism lies in the fact that, when it and of set 


purpose admits the fewness of the essentials and ends 


possibility 
of erring in the 2 of the inferences to be drawn from 
then; if it preserves li as well as authority. And it sees that 


consistency in positive — does not mean a cast-iron system 
imposed by one age on all subsequent ages. No dogmatic 
system is stronger than its weakest link. Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, as „have collapsed. Rome maintains her 
pretensions to identity of doctrine and to inerrancy only by 
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intellectual gymnastics more ingenious than ingenuous. Non 
tali auæilio nec defensoribus istis seems to be the lesson of experi- 
ence; and we may without complacency be grateful that Angli- 
canism is not a doctrinal gramophone reiterating in every syllable 
the decrees of the The main impression left after reading 
the book under review is that these men are breathing a more 
wholesome air than their adversaries and have their feet on 
firmer ground. They unite a strong and positive faith with a 
reticence that leaves the mind elbow-room. They have found 
the way to combine authority and freedom, reverence for the 
past and reasoned criticism of the past, supernaturalism and 
commonsense. They can be balanced and moderate without 
shilly-shallying, dogmatic without oppression, liberal and tolerant 
without losing their grip on strong positive doctrine. Doubtless 
they and their doctrines are faulty: that is only to say that they 
aremen. They are awkward and uncertain at times, and they 
suffer from the fevers of a controversial approach to divine 
Truth. But how much more obvious is their noble gravity of 
mind, their desire for truth, their reverent and massive scholar- 
ship consecrated to an exalted ideal of intellectual integrity! It 
is certain that under the providence of God these things ill have 
part in the restoration of all things in Christ. Anglican- 
ism,” says Dr. Elmer More, will never become fo y the 
religion of the world, nor has Canterbury any ambition to 
the place claimed by Rome; but there is reason to believe that 
a liberal ethos of Christianity, resembling that developed by 
Englishmen in their clear-eyed opposition to the ag Brg: wed 
of the Reformation and to the tenacious medisvalism of the 
Counter-Reformation, will more and more prevail in the Holy 
It is by following this line of thought that it is possible to see 


beneath the surface differences the strong bonds, both of dog- 


matic affirmation on essentials and of spiritual ethos in the method 
of approaching the mysteries of the Faith, which unite the High 
Churchmen of the seventeenth century to the liberal Catholic 
school of today. It follows that Anglicanism is no piece of 
insular compromise, indefensible in reason, another bit of English 
“ muddling through.” It is a vision of the Catholic Faith and 
the Catholic Church richer in its potentialities than any other. 


The Church of the future will need the strong sense of super- 


natural authority and the visible centre of Christendom which 
Rome holds in trust. It will need also the mystical spirituality 
of the East to deepen the rationalism of Western theology. The 
Church of England can welcome both with a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of her need; but she too has her trust, and it is no 
whit less than theirs. H. BALMFORTH. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
AND WORSHIP 


I 


I may perhaps assume that the title of my subject is to be taken 
as a hendiadys, that the Christian history which it intends is, 
if not exclusively, at least pre-eminently, the history of Christian 
devotion. The significant feature of every religion is its worship. 
And worship is significant because it reflects unerringly as in a 
mirror all the other features of a given religion, its doctrine, 
its discipline, and above all those distinctive but not easily 
definable characteristics which we call inclusively its ethos. 
On the other hand, there is not always an exact parallelism 
between changes of form in worship and development of doctrine, 
so that a merely descriptive history of the one need have very 
little correspondence with a merely descriptive history of the 
other. Indeed, variety in the forms of worship usually syn- 
chronizes with uniformity of doctrine and is possible just 
because of that uniformity, while variety of doctrinal interpreta- 
tion provokes almost inevitably the imposition of ss 
worship. Liturgiology draws practically all its material from 
a period when the sole test of the validity of doctrine was 
prescription, the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
of the Vincentian Canon. But when, with the Reformation 
theologies, prescription ceased to be a sufficient test even in 
t the Roman Schools, the balance was at once redressed by the 
. universal imposition of the Clementine liturgy in the sphere of 
| worship. In other words, the earlier period of Christian history 


— — * 


ven. 2 3 


* represented a body of doctrine which, because it was held to 
iy have a single legitimate interpretation, could express itself 
at freely in a variety of liturgical forms. In the later period 
> 5 prescription in the field of worship was, more or less consciously, 
td utilized as a means of preventing a certain unavoidable li 
1 0 doctrinal interpretation from degenerating into destructive 
1 It is in this way, then, that Christian history is the continuous 
17 interaction of doctrine and worship. But Christian history has 
1 a still further meaning. Neither Christian doctrine nor Christian 
Cae devotion exists nor does their interaction take place within a 

4 fully responsive environment. They cannot even evoke re- 


sponse from the world in which they have 2 For that 
world is the construction of fallen man. It is not the real 


1 iat world, the world in itself, but a world of appearance created. by 
1 the morally diseased spirit of man. Christian doctrine, Christian 
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worship, are alike ntations, effectual symbols, of the 
gracious Divine power, the free gift of Divine grace, which re- 
creates the spirit of man so that it can see and know, act upon 
and be acted upon by, the real world of the original Divine 
creative act. Every existent in that real world is an expression 
of some aspect of the Divine perfection, and can be known as 
such by those who are reborn through the Divine mysteries. 
Even in the natural enerate man there remains some faint 
power of perceiving these traces of Divine perfection in the 
world of the senses and of inferring from them at least the truth 
of the Divine existence. But all true knowledge of that actual 
world presented to sense is either an immediate deduction from 
the truths of Revelation or, if obtained by sensible observation, 
must be capable of being reduced to those truths. ‘Equally, | 
of course, all action of redeemed humanity upon the world, 
all rule and government, is for this view the application to the 
ordered life of the Christian Republic of the revealed Law of 
God. This, then, was the original conception of Christendom, 
an actual concrete hierarchy of Divine truth and Divine authorit 
in the world of redeemed humanity and constituting that w 
as distin ed from Christianity considered as an abstract 
1 religious truth. The distinction did not, of course, 
en exist, as no one then thought of Christianity as an abstract 
system. But it is significant that, when this distinction did 
arise, the most perfect instrument of clear distinction in thought 
known to Western h , the French language, could not 
tolerate the use of the same word for things so te. For 
the one was reserved the warm traditional name, *. in its 
concrete historical associations, la chrétienté : for the other 
was coined the cold technical term “ le christianisme,” an tam 
just like any other. 

But the fact for which our word Christendom o stood 
was not of long contmuance. Even under its of the- 
ocracy it did not effectually survive the inglorious triumph of 
Philip the Fair over Boniface VIII. at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In theory, indeed, the traditional con- 
ception of Christendom was but slightly modified by the im- 
prisonment and death of the Pope who had just in the Bull 
Unam Sanctam enforced that conception in its most intransigent 
form as authoritative. The imperial theologians might preach 
the doctrine of the two swords, might contend for the recognition 
of a natural division between the spiritual and the temporal 
spheres of authority. Even when, nearly three centuries later, 
the Empire had lost all its prestige, so orthodox a theologian as 
Suarez could appear as the champion of the sovereign rights of 
the civil ruler where that ruler was his Most ee Majesty 
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of Spain. But these apparent aberrations were possible only 


because the theory of the single Divine authority, the authority 


of the same Divine Law applied to different spheres of adminis- 
tration, still remained intact. In fact, of course, and long before 
Suarez’ time, it was otherwise. Nationalism had, in fact, long 
since prevailed against the shadowy Empire, but, what was 
much more disastrously significant, it had also found its 
in the real-politik of Machiavelli. Christendom hencefo 
survived only through the slender link with its majestic past of 
the Law of Nations, of which Suarez, to his honour, was also 
the great sixteenth-century prophet. | 11 to 
But the Christendom which I am here attempting to describe 
as the ideal framework of the Christian life had, on its intellectual 
side also, suffered serious mutilation. Albert the Great and 


St. Thomas had been the first of the Schoolmen to proclaim 
the autonomy of secular philosophy. They recognized, that is 


to say, in the human reason the power of attaining to a necessary 
and certain knowledge of truths not given in revelation, and 
quite independently of its data. This obviously opened the 
way for that explanation of the world of nature which the secular 
sciences were to undertake as soon as they had discovered the 
method appropriate to each field of enquiry. But this result 
was still distant. The more immediate result was in the field 
of theology. The pre-Thomist Schoolmen from Anselm to 
Bonaventure had held that all the truths of Revelation were 


within the competence of the human reason. Even the supreme 


mystery of the Trinity had, in fact, been dimly perceived b 

the Platonists. And even if the reason had not of itself attained 
to the knowledge of some revealed truth, it was still capable of 
establishing the reasonableness of that truth once it had been 
revealed. But St. Thomas, with his clearer grasp of rational 
method, and therefore of its limits, definitely excluded from all 
competence of reason the knowledge of such truths as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Eucharist. Even when these 
truths had been revealed, the most the reason could do was to 
find some distant analogies which could yet contribute nothing 


to real knowledge of them. Meanwhile, it is true, St. Thomas 


himself applied the autonomous reason to the elucidation and 


defence of truths such as the Divine existence and attributes 
with a systematic thoroughness never known before. But 
with the growing de tion of philosophy in the Nominalism 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it lost all faith in itself 
as an interpreter of the mysteries of faith. Theology degenerated 


into a mere fideism, which means in the long run a sheer 
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II 


Now my only possible excuse for detaining you so long 
with this most imperfect sketch of an historical background is 
my belief, which you may not share, that no religious doctrine, 
no form of religious worship, and no interpenetration of the 
two, can in their actual development be understood without 
continual reference to that background. In the case of any 
single doctrine it may be difficult to exhibit this dependence 
with any sufficient clearness. Indeed, I think it would be 
impossible to do so if the attempt were made to treat the doctrine 


in isolation from the whole body of doctrine of which it is a 


living member. But the difficulty is certainly alleviated in the 
case of the doctrine of the Eucharist because, by the variety of 
its implications, it takes us to the heart of Christian doctrine 
and keeps us there. That variety is at once witnessed to by 
the names which have been to describe it: The Lord’s 


Su (Mensa Domini), The 


pper (Coena Domini), The Lord's Table 
Lord’s Body (Corpus Domini), Sanctissimum (The Holy of 
Holies), Eucharist or iving, the Eulogia or Blessing, 


the Agape or Love Feast, the Fractio Panis or Breaking of 
Bread, the Synaxis or Assembly. These are all titles of the 


first Christian ages. St. Augustine called somewhat belated 
attention to its character as a sacrament in calling it the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. The special significance of our own 
Holy Communion also recalls a favourite teaching of Augustine. 
Finally, there is the title of the Mass, whose associations derive 
entirely from its long-continued popular use, and not like the 
others from any intrinsic meaning of the word itself. Now 
what is most strange about this variety of names is that so many 


of them seem to have little or no connection with the specific 


commemoration of the rite. That is not, of course, because 
the act commemorated is not always in the forefront of devo- 
tional intention, but because of itself it evokes and authorizes 
so many different modes and moods of devotion. For us the 
Eucharist is one of the ized sacraments of the Christian 
Church, and the word sacrament itself has a very definite mean- 
ing. For the Church of the first centuries the word sacrament 
was only being acclimatized gradually in a Christian atmosphere, 
and Baptism and the Eucharist were linked er rather as 


the Divine Mysteries which admitted to the fulness of eternal 


life. Again, the Eucharist was the supreme, the ineffable 


Mystery in a sense that even Baptism was not, since to it alone, 
perhaps, the Discipline of the Secret fully applied. The Eucharist 


was the actual miraculous presence of the wholeness of the life 


of the Risen and 
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Ascended Christ in and to the community 
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again as His natural body had offered itself on Calv 
that offering all its members 
and drank of the fruit of the heavenly Vine. 
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which He had founded. That community was itself the corpus 
mysticum, the mystical body of which Christ was the Head, 
the sole animating principle. It had no life but the life which 
it derived from Him. Hence Augustine’s strange identification 
of the Eucharist with the Church regarded as the 
mystioum. Baptism was the original im tion of t 
Divine life. e Eucharist was its continual Divine nourish- 
ment. But this life, whether as first imparted or as continually 
renewed, was the life of the Incarnate Christ offering itself as 
a perfect fulfilment of the Father’s will of righteousness for 
sinful man. The members of the mystical body were true 
members only in so far as they united themselves in deed 
and truth with that offermg. And they could so unite them- 
selves because the life which they possessed was both in its 
generation and in its continued sustenance one with the life of 
Divine self-oblation. It is in some such way, perhaps, that we 
may best understand Augustine’s peculiar identification of the 
Eucharist with the corpus mystioum. But I think we may go 
further and surmise that Augustine is here only giving clearer 
expression to a conception of the Eucharist which had been 
confusedly present to the minds of Christians from the beginning. 
Christ was present in the community in its every act, and 
especially in that supreme act of worship as a community 
which recalled the atoning Death and Passion and continued. 
their efficacy. Each actual assembly of the local community, 
each synavis, was a renewal of the redemptive activity of Christ 
as the sole life of the one corpus mystioum. His presence in 
that body was real, continuous, permanent. But the clearest 
manifestation of that presence was in the Breaking of the 
Bread. There the mystical body of the Lord offered itself 


ary; and in 


partook of the Bread from Heaven 


But side by side with this intense realism there persisted also 
the special symbolism which made the Eucharist a definite rite. 
Already in the Didache the contrast between the symbol and 
the — symbolized is elaborately drawn out, and the reality 
again is described in its effects. t we would now call the 
res sacramenti, the reality of the sacrament, is found in the 
closer communion of all the members of the body through their 
renewed participation in the life of its Head. But it is St. 
Augustine again who first clearly insists on what is involved in 
the conception of the Eucharist as a sacrament. For him the 
distinction between the symbol and the thin bolized is 


fundamental. And it is just that distinction which constitutes 
a sacrament. It is not that he thinks of a symbol as something 
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character were certified by sufficient authority was there. 
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arbitrary, as something out of all real relation with the reality it 


symbolizes. On the contrary, a symbol is for him a symbol 


because in some real sense it contains its reality, because the 
reality is present in it seeking expression through it. All nature 
was for him a symbolism of Divine realities. But the difference 
between symbol and reality was still more important than their 
coexistence. The symbol was after all the thing seen. The 
reality was invisible save to the eye of faith. And faith was 
not just the easily accepted belief that some reality was there, 
even that some definite reality whose presence and i 4 
ai 
was, on the con „the hardly-won living apprehension of a 
particular reality, the assured and fully vital appropriation of 
it. With this mode and temper of approach it was inevitable 
that Augustine should find the res sacraments of the Eucharist 
in nothing less than the fulness of its effect, in what he called, 
as did Calvin later, its virtus. Everything short of that was 
still se Indeed, his favourite distinction was between 
caro and Spiritus. It is the spirit of Christ which in the Eucharist 
gives life, the spirit which can be received by spirit and as 
spirit, life kindling life. There is much in the ex professo 
treatment of the Eucharist by Augustine which justifies the 
assertion of Loofs and Harnack that his doctrine is not even 
Calvinist but frankly Zwinglian. But in so far as that is true 
it serves to redeem the doctrine of Zwingli from the contempt 
with which Catholic theology has visited it. And, of course, 
we must remember that we share that contempt, as most 
Roman writers upon the Eucharist describe the teaching of our 
own Articles as Zwinglian. 
All the great Bnchacistio controversies date from Augustine 
and are already latent in his teaching. Into those controversies 
I do not mean to enter further than to say that they centre 
around three main points, the reality, the totality, and the 
permanence of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. By the 
reality of the presence is meant the presence upon the altar 
of the substance of that same body in which our Lord taber- 
nacled on earth and which now exists in a glorified mode in 
heaven, under the species or appearances of bread and wine. 
9 the totality of the presence is meant that in every particle 
of the consecrated wafer, and of every consecrated wafer on 
every altar throughout the world, the same body exists with - 
out diminution or alteration of anything which made it that 
particular body. By the permanence of the presence is meant 
that the Eucharistic body is not confined in time to the moment 
of Sr , but continues to exist for the adoration of the 


fal until the accidents are corrupted. Further, the dis- 
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204 THEOLOGY 
cussion of these questions is controlled by the dogmatic definition 
by the Fourth Lateran Council of the mode of the presence. 
Now, I recall these questions only as illustrations of that 
intimate connection of devotion and doctrine of which I have 
ken. The actual history of that connection deserves, I 
a more careful and detailed study than has yet been given 
to it. But I am inclined to think that it would reveal a very 
| close dependence of doctrine upon devotion, and not of devotion 
1 upon doctrine. An objection to this view may at once be 
iy raised in the very obvious fact that devotion is nothing more 


than the ou expression of an antecedent belief. t is 
unquestionably true. But the belief out of which devotion 
arises, which expresses itself immediately in devotion, is not 
as yet defined. Not only does it feel no need of submitting 
itself to that process of the reason which is required to prepare 
definition, but it instinctively resents all use of reason as an 
alien invasion of its own sacred and peculiar territory. There 
may be, I think there always is, what we call sufficient reason 
‘+a behind the distinctively . belief and behind every in- 
1 stance of it. But it, itself, is so by the overwhelming 
consciousness of its own certainty that its one need is not 
formal but personal expression, not doctrine but devotion. It 


Seg 


"ay 
X. 


. even communicates itself to others as and through devotion, 

y as an infection, not an explanation. The time comes when 
Wy explanation, too, is necessary, when those who are themselves 
i possessed by the belief feel that they ought to be able to com- 
: q municate to others the reason for the faith that is in them. 
It is then that belief beyond itself into doctrine, ceases 
4g to be merely personal certainty and becomes a formal teaching 
VW which may convey that same certainty to others, may enable 
them also to gain personal possession of it. a 
ia It might seem, then, that doctrine is necessarily a reduction 
* of the original faith and of the devotion in which it is expressed. 
Ba But that is by no means the case. Both belief and devotion 


ig need the correction and purification which only that clear and 
4 sustained thought about the content of the one and the object 
* of the other which issues in doctrine can give. Both are prone 
to be very dangerous, all the more dangerous because uncon- 


ce scious, forms of self-e ent from which it needs the 
1 severity of real thought to deliver them. The rule of faith, the 
5 7 , is a n and fruitful stage in all religious 
ab development. Yet devotion is so much the very essence of 


religion that it will have the last word. Over and over again 


4 it has swept aside the restraints of doctrine and forced it to 
accommodate itself to the new situation which the urgency of 
q its prerogative demands has created. 
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No better illustration of this could be found than in 
the history of the Eucharist alike as doctrine and as devotion. 
From the first the Lord’s presence with his people was most 
closely and intimately felt in the memorial of His Death and 
Passion. There He gave Himself, His own body and blood, to 
them. There they received Him, not only His Spirit, but His 
actual body and blood in the consecrated elements. The lan- 
guage was the language of devotion, all the more so in that it 
was a repetition of the Lord’s own words in His institution of 
the great memorial. The earliest Fathers still used that e 
in a devotional setting and with its devotional significance 
only. Origen, Chrysostom, Gregory of N — Augustine, were 
the first to examine carefully what that language might mean 
and ought to mean even for devotion. We have seen how 
Augustine performed his task. The sacramental character of 
the rite was his guide. There was a sign which was a sign 
only, even though through it the res sacramenti was given and 
received. But the Augustinian doctrine had no effect on 
popular devotion, and even in the schools it had to accommodate 
itself to the realist conceptions of devotion. When in the 
eleventh cen Berengar revived the main features of the 


Augustinian teaching, his theses were a mere outrage to universal 
Christian sentiment. 


It was the rising tide of devotion which his theses provoked 
that forced a doctrinal statement of the presence in the Eucharist 
which made any further minimization of it impossible. And 
once the doctrine had been defined, devotion. used it to reach 
still further triumphs. The vehement piety of St. Juliana of 


Liege procured from Urban IV. the institution of the Festival 


of Corpus Christi. There was little left for the schools but to 
defend philosophically the truths which devotion had decreed, 
the existence of accidents without a substance, the totality, 


the multilocality, the ence of the presence, etc. 
This un activity of the Roman schools witnesses to 


a just sense of the need, and I may add the present difficulties, 
of religious apologetic. Every religion lives in a consistent 


world of its own, a world in which ev g is recognized as 
proceeding from God and related to „a world which is the 


total unfoldment of the Divine purpose. Christianity has with 
full consciousness been such a religion. It became such in the 
decisive rejection of the Marcionite lure and its retention of the 
Old Testament in its corpus of Sacred Scripture. Christianity 
did not begin with Christ, or rather it began with Christ because 
the same Christ had appeared in all the theophanies from 
Adam onwards as afterwards tabernacled. cer in Galilee 


for a certain space of years. The Church did not begin with 
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to wonder at it. 
mechanism which transmits a voice in London to the furthest 


206 THEOLOGY 
Christ, but had existed already in the synagogue. Even the 


sacraments of God's grace He already instituted in Israel. 


Universal history was the unrolment of God’s purpose which 
began with the Creation and ended — 22 ings. 
History, therefore, as the gesta Dei was com of miracle. 
Down to the end of the Middle Ages all Christians lived in 
such a world; all Christendom—for it was Christendom then 
was such a world. The sense of religious awe, quite naturally 
and inevitably, found its object in every form and manifestation 
of life within that world. Divine and diabolic presences filled 
it or rather com it. And the ‘sense of religious awe ex- 
tended to men’s use of the commonest things of earth. Their 
sense of control over these things was always haunted by the 
guilt of vBpis, by the certainty of having to atone for even the 
= ys of an insolent assertion of independent right in them. 
one would have dared to sow or reap his fields or to set forth 
to gather the harvest of the sea without first imploring the 
Divine permission and assistance, without invoking the Divine 
blessing. For the inhabitants of such a world apologetic was 
. ‘The business of the Christian thinker in it, 
even of the ordinary Christian teacher, was to impose some 
restraint of reason upon this wild exuberance of faith, or rather, 
0 I ought to say, to permeate its faith if possible with 
some leaven of reason. | 
Now, in contrast with all this, think of what has ha pened 
since the dawn of what we call the scientific era. Think, I 
mean, of the hological results of our easy and assured 


control of all the forces of nature. Every householder is now 
a who commands an Ariel y at his bidding to 


ut a girdle round the earth in much less than forty minutes. 
even 


has chained nature to his service and no longer stops 
Try to think of the man who controls the 


of the earth the sense of of 
ourself as a e telephone to ring up a friend or a 
‘endhbinaish with a feeling of religious awe. This loss of wonder 
is having effects which are simply incalculable, and it is the busy 
multitudes of men who, as we say, have no time to think who 
are feeling the full force of those effects. The high priests of 
science, those who have made possible this familiar, almost 
truculent, use of nature’s secrets, they and almost they alone 
now feel the wonder of those secrets. Theirs is coming to be 
perhaps the most effective protest against the dull materialism 
of the masses today. | 

Yet it is in this strangely refractory world that religion is 
once more renewing its power as man’s instinctive protest 
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against the limitations of this world, as his instinctive certain 
that his goal lies beyond all its visible horizons. It is, ind 
among the intellectuals only, or at least mainly, that the 
revival is declaring itself. Yet the revival is a result — 1 
much of thought as of the defeat of thought. Reli 
appearing again, as in all its great moments of reviv ars 5 
great out burst of faith, defyin thought, transcending thought. 
Its ery is once , as at of our era, Save 
ourselves from untoward generation.” Alike in Catholic 
‘rance and Protestant Germany it is indifferent to the reproach 
of irrationalism where it does not glory in it. Even with 
ourselves the significant forms of this revival in the younger 
generation are ely disconcerting to us of the older, in 
their apparent disregard of the logical bonds of the old — 
traditions. Almost any dogma may become a nucleating point 
of devotion, and seems to be valued only as such. = ora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament becomes the most sati 
form of devotion for some who have accepted the most 
findings of criticism. There those who have never 
looked beyond the barriers of traditional Protestantism are 
reviving the practice of something like the ancient exomologesis. 


It is as if men were seizing any raft they might find upon the 
shores of faith if ee without ae they may be borne off 


upon its saving tide. a t as they are, 
these movements seem — me — cant omit im- 
pressive just because they are the largely — rotest 
against a world which is felt to be not — alien but ed 
with the menace of death. But the protest will become fully 
effective only as it grows to be a reasoned demonstration that 
the materialistic reading of the world is a manifest lie. In that 
demonstration the sacramental idea will pay its part, is already 
playing its Just as the older theol toa one aspect of 
sacramental doctrine explained the world as — — 
of Divine ideas, so contempo theology is — to that 

other aspect of spiritual efficacy in order to find some sufficient 
meaning and purpose in the vast system of material energy which 


is our world. A. L. Laney. 


WAS ABELARD AN EXEMPLARIST? 


Tun belief that Abelard was an exemplarist is so thorough ly 
established that it scarcely seems necessary to give an illustra- 
tive quotation. But, to keep myself in order, let me give one, 
from J. G. Sikes’ Peter Abailard, which is not only a recent 
publication, but is likely to remain the standard treatise on 
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Christ, but had existed already in the synagogue. Even the 
sacraments of God’s grace He had already instituted in Israel. 
Universal history was the unrolment of God’s purpose which 
began with the Creation and ended with—the Last 
, therefore, as the gesta Det was compact of 
Down to the end of the Middle 


e. 
Ages all Christians lived in 
such a world; all Christendom—for it was Christendom then 


was such a world. The sense of religious awe, quite naturally 
and inevitably, found its object in every form and manifestation 
of life within that world. Divine and diabolic presences filled 
it or rather com it. And the sense of religious awe ex- 
tended to men’s use of the commonest things of earth. Their 
sense of control over these was always haunted by the 
guilt of vBpis, by the certainty of having to atone for even the 


a ce of an insolent assertion of independent right in them. 


None would have dared to sow or reap his fields or to set forth 


to gather the harvest of the sea without first imploring the 
Divine ion and assistance, without invoking the Divine 
blessmg. For the inhabitants of such a world apologetic was 
not necessary. The business of the Christian er in it, 
even of the o Christian teacher, was to impose some 
9 — of reason upon this wild exuberance of faith, or rather, 
I ought to say, to permeate its faith if possible with 
—— eaven of reason. 

Now, in contrast with all this, think of what has ha os 
since the dawn of what we call the scientific era. 
mean, of the psychological results of our easy and — 
control of all the forces of nature. Every householder is now 
a who — an Ariel y at his bidding to 
ut a girdle round the earth in much less than forty minutes. 
has chained nature to his service and no longer stops even 
to wonder at it. Try to think of the man who controls the 
mechanism which transmits a voice in London to the furthest 
corners of the earth as haunted by the sense of vBpis, or of 
yourself as ap Ph e feeling the telephone to ring up a friend or a 
Pe Wi of religious awe. This loss of wonder 
ving effects which are simply incalculable, and it is the busy 
— es of men who, as we say, have no time to think who 
are feeling the full force of those effects. The high priests of 
science, those who have made possible this familiar, almost 
truculent, use of nature’s secrets, they and almost they alone 
now feel the wonder of those secrets. Theirs is coming to be 


perhaps the most effective Protest against the dull materialism 


of the masses today. 


n is 
once more renewing its power as man's instinctive protest 


Yet it is in this strangely refractory. world that religio 
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til 
against the limitations of this world, as his instinctive certain i] 1 
that his lies beyond all its visible horizons. It is, ind | | 1 
amon e intellectuals only, or at least mainly, that the ] AE 
revival is — itself. Let the revival is a result not os n 
much of thought as of the defeat of thought. — — is ye 
appearing again, as in all its great moments of reviv ih) 
: great outburst of faith, defyin 2 thought, transcending thought. Hil} 
Its cry is once again, as at 1 of our era, Save Hi} 1 
Fourselves from untoward generation.“ Alike in Catholic 10 
ce and Protestant Germany it is indifferent to the reproach A 
of irrationalism where it does not glory in it. Even with ö it) 
ourselves the i 


significant forms of this revival in the younger 
generation are ly disconcerting to us of the older, in 


their apparent disregard of the logical bonds of the old — | | i] 1 


traditions. Almost any dogma may become a nucleating point 10 it 
of devotion, and seems to be valued only as such. Here adora- e 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament becomes the most sa 9 Wt 


form of devotion for some who have accepted the most 
findings of criticism. There those who have never 
looked beyond the barriers of traditional Protestantism are 


reviving the practice of something like the ancient eromologesis. I | 
might find upon the 
shores of faith if only without abe ey may be borne off l 
upon its saving tide. 1 on ic as they are, 1 
these movements seem to me immensely significant . im- | 1 Wa 
pressive just because they are the largely — rotest Hill} 
a a world which is felt to be not scaly alien but ed 1 
with the menace of death. But the protest will become fully Ai 
effective only as it grows to be a reasoned demonstration that Wil 
the materialistic reading of the world is a manifest lie. In that i Hh 
demonstration the sacramental idea will play its part, is already aii) 
playing its Just as the older — by one aspect of 1 i} 
sacramen doctrine explained the world as e living symbolism N 
of Divine ideas, so contemporary theology is to that Wil! 
other aspect of spiritual efficacy in order to find some sufficient | i] ih | 
meaning and purpose in the vast system of material energy which 111 
is our world. A. L. 
WAS ABELARD EXEMPLARIST? 
Tux belief that Abelard was an exemplarist is so thoroughly SHE 
established that it scarcely seems necessary to give an illustra- it | 1 
tive quotation. But, to keep myself in order, let me give one, HE 
from J. G. Sikes’ Peter Abailard, which is not only a recent 1 | 1 
publication, but is likely to remain the standard treatise on {| 
il | 
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make their punishments Thine own? O make our hearts to 
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Abelard’s th eology for some time to come. He says, “ Abai- 
lard . . . made exemplarism the centre of his doctrine.” That 


18 explicit, and fairly represents the opinion which has become 
traditional. 


In order to show how far the tide of tradition has carried 


us from the facts, let us take an example from another author, 


one who is enjo an extensive vogue, though in a 


somewhat different sphere. Helen Waddell, in her Medieval 
Lyrics, gives a translation of one of Abelard’s hymns for 
Good Friday. We may well take this particular hymn to be 
the expression of his most vital feelings on the subject, as it 
forms the spiritual climax of the set of hymns which he wrote 
for that occasion which would inevitably take him to the dn 
of the matter. It runs as follows 


Solus ad victimam Domine, 
Morti te offerens quam venis tollere, 


Quid nos miserrimmi possumus dicere, 
Qui, que commisimus, scimus te luere. 


Nostra sunt, Domine, nostra sunt crimina: 
Quid tua criminum facis supplicia ? 2 
Quibis sic compati fac nostra pectora, 
| 


Nox ista flebilis triduum 
Quo demorabitur fletus sit vesperum, 
Donec letitis mane 


gratissimum 


ic preesens triduum in luctu ducere, 
‘Ut risum tribuas paschalis gratis. 


ec in its own light, this would be teamilatedie some- 
what as follows: Alone, O Lord, Thou goest forth to be the 
sacrifice, and offerest Thyself to that death which Thou comest 
to take away. 


What can we wretches say, who know that Thou 


undergoest the punishment, while we have done the wrongs ? 


The offences are our own, our own indeed. Why dost Thou 


share their pain, that our fellow-suffermg may deserve to gain 
mercy. Let Thy sad night and all these whole three days be 
the night for which weeping endures, until the Lord rises — the 
happy morn of joy is granted to us who were in misery. Do 
Thou, O Lord, make us so to share Thy sufferings that we may 


be partakers of Thy glory. Cause us to spend these three days 
in such lamentation that Thou mayest bestow on us the smile 
of Easter grace.” 

A little consideration of this hymn 


will bel the slope 


down which we have slipped away from n s real meaning. 
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Thus, when we see the word Vi in the first line, we 
are apt to think of the English word “ Victim,” which suggests 
: no more than some kind of sufferer. But Victima. was a 
| specifically and exclusively religious term, the victim of a sacri- 
fice. Therefore the occurrence of Victima in the very first 
Urne strikes the note of sacrifice, which is sustained throughout Hil. 
by the allied idea of our being identified with the Victim in 10 
His sufferings. But the real trouble arises just here. The | 
feeling which I have tried to sum up in those last words can 
easily be missed altogether. It is expressed in the words 
Compassio and Compati. The obvious translation for Compassio 0 
is Compassion, which indeed Miss Waddell uses. But to do iii; 
so is to ignore all that has befallen the word in the meantime. Hi) 
We think of Com n as the sorrow which we feel for other Wi) 
people's sorrow. It is a derivative and detached feeling. An e 
individualism, a se paratism unknown to Abelard's mind and 
day has crept in. 9 means, at least, fellow 
It certainly would mean, not less, but perhaps rather more to 
Abelard. As Mr. Sikes points out, 3 careful 
to define his words by their derivation. Suffer with ” (eon 
pati) is a long way from Miss Waddell's Have pity.” 3 — may 
be—it ma have been that Compati came to be used Mit 
in the milder sense of the Enghsh | 
Compassio was not. y stronger meaning Wii} 
tions, but also by the whole tenor of the hymn. What these 
lines require is more like the suffering, for which the. word 
3 is wholly inadequate, of a mother when her child | 
She forgets herself. She is by the agony of 
the child, and whatever selfishness she may have had is purged 
— Along these lines w can understand Quibus sic com- mo 
ie of Crit cou compassio digna sit venta. If 
the sufferin 
But, so far suggesting that we can succeed in bringing this Hill 
about by or Abelard appeals to Christ to do | 
it. That fac of his is emphatic: Make us to share Thy suffering. 111 
And it is to be noticed that in the last verse the fac is re- UH 


. 


inforced by the emphatic tu. This is all the more important it 
because this last verse does not belong to this hymn but a i | 


at the end of ‘every the whole set of II 
ymns. 
Now Miss Waddell, approaching the h from the literary ) iii} 
side, and, therefore, unconsciously affected by the religious 
thought which writers have inherited, shows us how far we 
have travelled. For she not only uses the weakened word 
“ compassion,” but, being affected by its modern implications, 
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turns Make our hearts so to share the suffering, that our 
fellow-suffering may be worthy to obtain mercy” into Let 
our hearts suffer for Thy passion, Lord, that sheer compassion 
may Thy mercy win,” and translates Tu tun } fac nos 
by 80 may our hearts have pity on Thee.“ The whole force 
the reiterated fac and the whole idea of Christ’s action 
on us disappear. Quid tua criminum facis supplicia, “ Why 
dost Thou make the punishment of the crime Thine own ?” 
becomes Why must Thou suffer torture for our sin?“ Abe- 
lard is showing, or trying to show, a way in which sacrifice is 
made effective, but the thought of sacrifice is reduced to the 
merest shadow in Miss Waddell’s translation. I am not sayin 
this to di ge her work. We have every reason to be grate 
to her for the services which she has rendered to the due valua- 
tion, not only of medizval poets in general, but of Abelard’s 
work and personality in particular. But her translation shows 
how a person who has not had occasion to think out the history 
of subsequent belief is carried away by a change of language 
which, oddly enough, both expresses and masks a strong and 
general current of thought. . 

Before leaving this hymn, there are two points which need 
to be brought out. First, the last line of the first verse, Qui 
— commisimus scimus te luere, makes it clear that Abelard 
believed that Christ is discharging the debt of punishment for 
us, and not merely putting up with it. This is, surely, at the 
very opposite pole to exemplarism. But more important is 
Abelard’s treatment of the redeeming. work of the suffering 
Christ as something which He is still carrying on. It is true 
that the object of this set of hymns was to enable the nuns of 
the Paraclete to live through the Crucifixion. But to live 
through it is very different from looking back on it. In the 
repeated refrain the period is referred to as Praesens Triduum, 
These Three Days, and, besides, the Sisters are bidden to look 
forward to Easter and not back on the actual day of the Resur- 
rection. The effect of the hymns, as I have said, is to set their 
eyes on the suffering Christ as a present Person, taking definite 
action on them. Having regard to Abelard’s history, I cannot 
but think that he is pointing out the road whereon he himself 
had been made repentant and found redemption. The h 
is real poetry, sprung from the heart of the writer’s life, and not 
a mere academic exercise. Not but what Abelard could be 
chilly and academic on occasion. But here he is on fire with 


longing for the continuation of his Lord’s action. Nor can I 


help thinking that it was the rience embodied in this hymn, 


or, if you prefer it, this trait of Abelard’s mind which caused 
him to avoid, or even reject, the established transactional 
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theories, with their exclusive interest in the past. And herein, 


I believe, lay and still lies his immense importance. 


Even when we examine the very extracts which are custom- 
arily adduced to prove that Abelard was an exemplarist, the 


same two ideas emerge, the Passion as a way in which Christ 


still displays Himself, and as a particular focussing of His 
sonality on us by which He | provokes a change in us. The 


of the classical quotations, in the order in which Rashdall takes 


them, is thus translated by him: Every man is also made“ 


juster, that is to say, becomes* more loving to the Lord after 
the Passion of Christ, than he was before, because a benefit 
actually received the soul into love more than one 
merely — for. Our redemption, therefore, is that supreme 
love shown to us by His Passion, which not only frees us from 
slavery to sin, but acquires for us the true liberty of the sons 
of God, so that we fulfil all not so much from fear as 
from love of Him Who exhibited so great favour towards us, 
that favour than which, as He Himself attests, none greater 
can be found. Greater love,’ He says, ‘hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friends.“ 
It is to be noted that in this very passage, which ad 
to show Abelard's exemplarism and subjectivity, he speaks of 
a benefit actually received, as well as bringing in the remark 
. laying — his life for his friends. Surely these are 
curious ways of describing the setting 


of an example! But, 
besides, though Abelard speaks of our action, it is as the result 


of Christ’s love, which kindles the soul, frees us from slavery, 


and acquires for us liberty. There simply is not room here 


for the intermediate action which has sli into Rashdall’s 
account, refaced to this passage. Rashdall says, The effici- 


ency of 's death is now quite definitely and explicitly 
explained by its subjective influence upon the mind of the sinner. 


The voluntary death of the innocent Son of God on man's 


behalf moves the sinner to gratitude and answering love 


and so to consciousness of sin, repentance, amendment.“ 


Rashdall was so absorbed in thinking of the change from sub- 


stitutionary and expiatory theories that he did not grasp the 
fact that Abelard is of a direct and not an indirect 
action. Furthermore, Rashdall (and here Mr. Sikes is carried 
away by the same tide) translates the second sentence as, Our 
redemption, therefore, is that supreme love shown to us by 


used, not repeated. The exact is Juatior quoque, 2 
— * Why not translate fit as is made m both . give one 
word, once used, two the one obvionsly pamive, while the other rather 


suggests an active? In any case, fit is present, not past. The thing is being done 


now. 
T Italics mine. 
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loved, and, in a 


in it took on Himself to instruct us alike b 


of His time.“ Now, the fact of Abelard's believing 
effect to have been wro 
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His Passion.” The is Redemptio nostra est ila 
summa in nobis ut this, surely, 
means, Our — — i —— is that supreme love 
which is in us through the Passion of Christ.“ The word 
shown has slipped in, possibly because erhibitam occurs 
lowerdown. “Shown,” however, is an equivocal word, which, 


like others, causes confusion in Rashdall’s thought. And even 


if erbibita has occurred here, the text would be erhibita in 


nobis (exhibited in us), and not exhibita nobis (exhibited to us). 
But I shall have to return to this point. Meanwhile, redemptio 
est summa in nobis per hristi dilectio strikes quite a 
different note from exemplarism, a note which, I venture 4 sa 7 
is the key- note of Abelard's account of redemption. Love, to 
Abelard, was a force exerted by the lover on the be- 
responsive heart, — up a reflex, which 
! to become permanent. And Abelard knew what he was 
about. He was a great lover, who affected the lives of . 
affecte 
e second quoted by Rashdall would appear on 
the face of it to treat of redemption as a past transaction. 
But it, no less, speaks of something done to us ourselves. I will 
italicize the vital words as before. Rashdall's translation 
runs: To us it appears that we are none the less justified by 
the blood of Christ and reconciled to God by this singular grace 
exhibited (erhibitam) to us in that His 2 — and 


y word and example 
even unto death (and so) bownd us to Himself by love: so that 
kindled by so great a benefit of divine , charity should not 
be afraid to endure anything for His sake: which benefit indeed, 
we do not doubt, bi the ancient fathers also, who expected 
this by faith, unto a supreme love of God no less than the men 
the same 
ught on the Fathers shows that he is 
speaking of a continuous and characteristic effect, not confined 
to a transaction at a particular date in the first century A.D. 
(Is he not here ap hing an idea which is sedulously avoided 
as a ee of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.!) a from missing the force of the words 
kindled bound,” Rashdall seems to have twisted the 
meaning of the passage, though, no doubt, quite unconsciously. 
5 bracketed words and so are an interpolation „so that 
e should read, He bound us to Himself by love, so 
ed by so great a benefit,” etc. What is more, in 
ad mortem 
puts the emphasis on the endurance * than the 
teaching, so that it should be read as, He persisted even to 
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death in teaching,” etc. And, although Mr. Sikes follows his 
example, it is very hard to see how Rashdall got “for His sake” 
out of nil jam tolerare ipsum vera reformidet curitas, That i 
is difficult, but how can it be rendered for His sake 
But the bewildering feature of this translation is, we are 
. « reconciled to God by this singular grace exhibited to us. 
Mr. Sikes uses the word manifested ’’ instead of “exhibited.” 
This is a decided improvement. But it does not go far enough, 


or, rather, it is not clear enough. It is true that we can use 


the word “exhibit ” in a similar way to that in which we use 
„show in such phrases as “show kindness to a a 


Grace is not a thing at all. It is God in action on the human 
spirit. The process of redemption does not take its rise in our 


contemplation of Christ. The awakening point of the Christian 
life is the discovery of what Christ has done in us, the time 
when we come to say, Qua@ commisimus scvmus te luere. 

Why did so 
the starting pointelsewhere? The answer seems to be that he 
was a pioneer, and like all pioneers, he had to start from where 
he was. He stood at the end of the process which had changed 
the Christ-centred Solus ad Pictimam into the self-centred 
O Deus ego amo Te, to be echoed later by When I survey.” 
But he turned his face, and so turned our attention, to that 
yreater man whose redemption was so slow, so long and so 
painful that he learnt enough to guide our thoughts into the 


path which will lead us into that, fuller 1 the subject 
of which Rashdall felt the need. Rashdall done us the 


service of poi 
which will lead us to understand Christ in ourselves and, there- 
fore, Christ in the Scriptures. As Rashdall saw then, and as 
is still true, no satisfactory theory of the Atonement has been 
achieved as yet. But we ought, meanwhile, to be grateful to 
Rashdall for reviving interest in Abelard, even though we de- 
cline to accept dall’s verdict, but, mstead, take up the 
clue which he provided when he said, ‘‘ Abelard sees that God 
can only be supposed to forgive by making the sinner better.“ 
No kind of exemplarism can satisfy that test. 


KR. O. P. Taytor. 
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great a man as Rashdall fail to see this, and place 


ting out to us the man who sets us on the track 
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since there is in it a suspicion of age-old pantheism. But there 
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of those who were really great,“ begins one 
of Mr. Stephen Spender’s better poems (Poems, 1933, No. xxviii. 


Faber). Mr. Day y Lewis also loo wistflly back, and speaks in 
similar vein: 

For those who had the power 

Unhesitatingly whether to kill or cure 

There need be neither obituary nor wreath 

Accomplices of death. f 


This is no mere hero-worship, no evasion of present problems 
by a sentimental burial of an ostrich head in the splendid but 
suffocating sands of the past. Indeed, Mr. Da ay Lewis traces 
the spirit of life that nothing can keep down as communi- 
ade from the dead heroes to their survivors: 


For I knew, ot last wholly 
earth hed token Lis 
He was not in heaven or earth 


hie 
was in me. 


This is an interesting modernization of the doctrine of the 


Communion of the Saints—though perhaps not so modern, 


is a difference of means and ends. The best and noblest of 
the t form but a causeway over which march the armies 


of the future, and these in their turn yield their bodies to the 


feet of their successors, and so on in infinite procession to a 
goal that is never reached. The Communion of Saints, instead 


of being a vital union between pilgrims on earth and souls 


fully alive in a more seine city, is thus perverted into an 
endless rotation of crops. e sole importance of the past is, 
apparently, that it lives in the present; the present, then, can 
decide how best to treat it, whither to 4 and on whose 
dead bodies it shall tread; it has the right, if it wishes, to adopt 


the programme of 
Death to the killers, bringing light to life. 


The dead must be content to be a coat thrown over the puddle 
of transition so that the new age may walk over dry-shod. 


* With apologies to Trotsky's famous Essay on Literature end. Resclation. 
The word “ revelation” is not intended in the mystical Middleton-M sense, 
discussed, for instance, by Dr. I. A. Richards in Truth and Revelation Theories 


Spender, Poems, xl. 2412 
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The supremest achievement of a man is that he may earn the 
gratitude of his successors who | 


> xg ae as they lay him back in the earth 
And him for what he gave them. * 


that the Book Judgment will recorded 
How this one excelled all others in making driving belts. 


Since the materialist interpretation of history is adopted, the 
ultimate tribunal can 3 be that of Time, whose autocratic 
and arbitrary fiat rules all: 

_ To-morrow Time’s will forget us even here, 


When our bodies are rejected, like the beetle’s shard, to-day — 
Already, now, we are forgotten on those stellar shores. F 


This looks like the blackest fatalism, but, no! 
all will be well in the end; out of the combat of opposites wil 
grow the synthesis, a demi-Eden where f 


you may wonder 


How it was that works, money, interest, building, could ever hide 
The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 9 


It is a strange biological or anthropological process that is 
envisaged. By the denial of love—nay, by the fostering of 
hatred—this state will be reached. This done, suddenly out 
of the dead ashes and smouldering ruins of conflict will spring 


up hg ht, life, and love, phosnix-like into the millennial classless 


To the materialist interpretation of history is added a 
determinist theory of psychology. Wisely enough our young 
poets make no serious efforts to maintain consistency in their 
adherence to either, knowing that that would death to 
their poetry. Mr. Spender, for instance, remarks that the 
Marxist tries to accomplish the. . . sacrifice of individualist 
traits in order to achieve the fulfilment of a more united and 
wider humanity, by an historic act of the will (italics mine) which 
makes him reach forward and forcibly impose upon the present 
the visualised and completed social system of the future” 
(The Destructwe Element, p. 165). Or, again, that the Socialist 
artist. . . is concerned with a change of heart. . He is 
not primarily concerned with ways and means... (he) is 
primarily interested in man, and not in systems, not even in 
a good economic system. Systems are rigid, they must alwa 
be forced externally—by external criticism—to change. 

dem, xxxi. 

Idem, xxxix, 
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and (ii.) I am not. That is what is bound to 


which would give us plenty of occasion to charge them with 
the very individualism they are so anxious to disown. At the 
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that sense, art, because it insists on human values, is a criticism 
of life” (idem, pp. 228-9). How does he square that with 
his professed atl ? His declaration, for example, that “ one 
of the chief claims of communism as a political creed is that 
it is materialist. The materialist conception of history, the 
theory of surplus value, the idea of crystallized labour: all 
these are solids, they are material subject-matter and yet move 
in the world of ideas. The writer who grasps anything of 
Marxist theory feels that he is moving in a world of reality, in a 

ive world, not merely a world of obstructive and oppres- 


sive things (sic) (idem, pp. 227-8). The blatant incon- 
sistencies on these pages are sufficient evidence that he is 
trying to have his cake and eat it; in other words, that the 
adoption of materialist theories is purely pragmatic. This 
might have been prophesied from the first. It is noticeable 
that any sort of professed determinism may in an individual 
person who professes it be anal as a rule into the double 
assumption: (i.) Everything and everybody else is determined; 
ppen if the authors 
under consideration try to maintain a thoroughgoing deter- 
minism, and it will betray them into a new form of solipsism 


moment, however, the cance of their appeal to psychology 
is rather different. Mr. Day Lewis, in a recent lecture on 
The Revolution in Literature (broadcast in the series Youth 
Looks Ahead,” and published in The Listener, March 27, 1935), 
describes how his comrades, especially Mr. W. H. Auden, have 
been vacillating between politics and psychology. He even 
suggests that we have before us a choice of two religions, 
politics (communism or nationalism) and the new “ liberalism 
of Freud,” though he does not explain how the subjective 
and 8 analysis characteristic of psychology can 
possibly offer in any sense an alternative to the objective 
religion of nationalism or communism. A religion, he argues, 
will be found based on psychology, because every religion is 
based on a true conception of the nature of the human soul 
and Freud has given us such a conception. But even if the 
principle is true, which I doubt, the conclusion is a palpable 
non sequitur; and the religion which he envisages as resulting, 
one of “enlightened love” (whatever that is), scarcely gives 
us reassurance that he is right. Mr. Spender’s explanation is 


more to the point, that communists need to test their commun- 


ism by means of psychology (The Destructive Element, esp. 


chap. xi.). That accounts for Mr. Day Lewis’ reference to the 


a human soul,” and Mr. Spender’s belated and hasty recollection 
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of human values above cited. But, briefly, one is bound to 
ask, By what then do they test their psychology? Later in 
this essay I hope to shew that an independent witness is needed 
here—really independent, that is, not with the doubtful im- 
partiality of human courts of ae au. 00 
We have already described the phoonix-like resurrection of 
life, light, and love which is expected to take place at the 
Marxist millennium; but a phoenix-like resurrection of culture 
is also envisaged, and that leads us naturally to Dr. Leavis 
and the “Cambridge School.” Mr. one Lewis refers briefly 
to them in his broadcast lecture already mentioned, but his 
dismissal is too facile, for he merely employs a question-begging 
metaphor by means of which he is able to bow them out of court. 
„Soientists, he says, can remove the heart or a piece of skin- 
tissue and keep them alive long after the parent body is dead; 
but the life they will be living is a meaningless one. And I 
don’t feel that a culture artificially preserved from the decay 
of the social body can have much meaning either.” But it is 
precisely at the preservation of the parent body from decay 
that Dr. Leavis and Co. are aiming; and it is their contention 
that the Marxists expect to hasten its death and yet to be able 
to wave a Hegelian wand over it and restore it to life from the 
grave. Nor does Dr. Leavis only raise pertinent questions 
about the transition period (see For Continuity, esp. p. 163). 
He attacks also the more distant, teleological question of how 
a culture, which can only thrive by close and intimate con- 
nection with the productive powers, can be a culture in any 
real sense of the word when in the ideal communist state the 
productive forces with which it is to be “ in v associated 
are so mechanically efficient as no longer to determine the order - 
ing of life (idem, p. 166). The criticism has yet to be adequately 
answered, and 11 objects of Scrutiny, if a trifle self-conscious 
and pretentious, are to be commended. The task of criticising 
Book Society standards and unchallenged mass morality is 
certainly of great importance to-day 9 8 especially Mr. Denys 
Thompson’s brilliant, if perverse, de-bunking of Lamb- 
Stevenson-Lynd irresponsibility, and Mr. J. L. Russell’s 
even more effective and level-headed exposure of the easy 
and unfounded assumptions reg made in the Jeans- 
Eddington “scientific best seller, Determinations, ed. Leavis, 
1934). But it is legitimate to ask whether literature will bear 
all the weight placed upon it. Even in this Cambridge School” 
under discussion we can see growing up a rigid orthodoxy, of a 
higher standard certainly, but no less arbitrary than the popular 
orthodoxy they set out to criticize. “ Poetry is capable of 
Saving us,” cries Dr. Richards, with a note of despair in his 
XXXI. 184 15 
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le meilleur ou le 
trouꝰ (in Selected Letters of F. von Hügel, ed. 


tion of the importance of others . . . the 
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voice; but what else is this, as Mr. Eliot is never tired of pointing 
out, but a variation on Matthe ew Arnold’s substitution of 


poetry for religion? 
Outside these two grou ups of poets and li physicians — 
who have come under tar, ware there be those— 


perhaps a big, though a steadily decreasing, maj Non Sa 
— decry any attempts to turn literature in general or poetry 
in particular into Social Service. We must have more detach- 
ment, they will exclaim. I am afraid that this usually means 


either a claim to surrender with languid or voluptuous luxury 


to the particular thrill of the moment—a claim which cannot 
result in anything but the most dissipated and undisciplined 
artistic creation—or else an attitude e haughty and often 
vindictive superiority. If this interpretation is unfair to some 
of the exponents of this position it can only be because they 
come under the category I shall endeavour to sketch below— 
a category 2 rsons who can only in a superficial and obvious 
sense be called detached. But if, as I fear is most frequently the 
case, my double paraphrase of their creed is applicable to those 
who profess it, I cannot do better than offer for their considera- 
tion a saying of L’Abbé Huvelin: “Le détachement ne doit 
jamais étre are he! lui-méme; je ne me détache que pour 
m’attacher. Je e le mauvais ou le moins bon, pour saisir 
parfait. Jamais je ne lache, pour tomber en un 
. Holland, p. 59). 
space allotted to them 


I may as well confess—indeed, the 


betrays it—to a strong sympathy for those who are concerning 


themselves as and as men with the future of society, as 
those who stand aloof and superior, preserving the 
“purity of literature. But my 1 with the former is 
that, though no doubt they would call themselves realists, 
they are not realistic enough; and ene the only single 
word to describe those who are ostensibly realist but funda- 
mentally, if unconsciously, idealist is sentimen Mr. 
Michael Roberts finds in e communist attitude “the recogni- 
ion that oneself 
is no en, than a flower in a fic d; that it may be 
good to ce one’s welfare that others may benefit; to 
plough in this year’s crop so that next year’s may benefit: ‘the 
return is certain, what matter who receives it?” (Introduc- 
tion to New Signatures, 1934). If this is an attitude which may 
enuinely be discovered to-day, that is admirable—it is at 
east less self- g and self-assertive than that usually 
exhibited by Scrutin . But without making obvious gibes 
at the — ublic-school communism—what Dr. Leavis 
calls the “ aati Prat ieee is not unfair to call it 
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muddle-headed and heroically fatalistic: ‘‘ Why ask about the 


results of martyrdom, so long as at any rate we are martyred !”’ « 


An apparent parallel in Eliot’s , 
I ou: Make perfect your will. 
1 of the 
| But only of proper sowing,* | 


exhibits precisely the distinction we hope to indicate below, 
that between fatalism and a belief in a personal God. In any 


case it is further questionable whether this attitude Mr. Roberts 
acclaims is often more than superficial: it may be fairly sincere, 
but it is angry and political; it is materialistic and counts success 
by numbers; it is fanatical with the fierce righteousness of the 
self-consciously righteous. The preoccupation with revolution, 
and we may say the same to some extent of the preoccupation 
with culture, is a preoccupation with the trees to the obscuring 
of the wood: it is the blindness of the man who is so close to the 
wall that he he: impatiently to batter it down without 
first stepping back to a position from which he can overlook 
it and see what is on the other side and whether there is a way 
round. The connection between this sort of sentimental 
attitude and the artistic creation of those who adopt it should 
be generally obvious even if hard to discern in detail. This 
is not the place, nor have I the ability, to enter mto a discus- 
sion concerning the nature of poetic truth. But this much 
may perhaps be said. Coleridge’s advice to readers of 
to adopt a “willing ion of disbelief” may only be 
Bw Hom safety to th cases where, as Dr. Richards 
says, “the 
e do not need to believe in ghosts to appreciate The Ancient 
Marmer: we can temporarily project ourselves into an imagi- 
nary world aud — it is true. But though it 
is admittedly difficult to draw the line, there comes a point 
where sheer unbelief in the reader must hinder a full apprecia- 
tion: it may be held that the childish petulance and preco- 


clousnes3 of Queen Mab damages, if it does not destroy, its 


value as poetry; and that if for some people the Divine Comedy 


is no whit less mythological, or has no closer co ndence to 
reality, than Kubla Khan, then for them the level of under- 
standing of the two poems becomes entirelv different. Miss 
Helen Wodehouse, in an able criticism of Dr. Richards’ als ob 


method of “imaginative assent,” quotes Donne's Sonnet on 


Judgment Day: 


o Thou who Satan heard’st in Job's sick day: 
Hear thyself now, for thou in us dost pray. . . . 
Hear us, weak echoes, O thou ear, cry. 


question of belief does not arise in any vital sense. 
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one in 1801 to C 


of a text I shoul 


It is possible,” she points out, to disbelieve in Job and 
Satan and a good deal more beside, and 95 — enter into this. 


But f we enter into it, we cannot, I urge, 1 that for us, 
as contrasted with Donne, there is nothing in it Poetry 
and Truth,” Philosophy, Oct., 1934). If If then we * shia 0 to 
ee sociological poetry it will be clear that the poets under 
consideration, by identifying themselves with what ma; any * 
we have contended it to be, an unreal and sentimen 
are in danger of tipping their poems over the edge into the i 
seal: the creations into which they have po 
we presume, much of their mind, soul, and potentially, 
so to speak, body (i. e. loyalty), are hardly likely to have the same 


value as poetry if they are discovered to be the mere gossam 

products. of n A less disputable, though somewhat 
similar, aspect of this connection between belief and poetry 
may, however, be found by an examination of the distinction 
—so easily but so precarious— between the as poet 
and Ae t as man. When Mr. Day Lewis, in the broadcast 


y referred to, states that a tic Rely in litera- 
8 is now ro place ‘but that “a revolution in society is 
incomparably more im t,“ it is clear that he is using the 
word revolution“ equivocally—he can hardly mean to use it 
univocally, for, as he well realises, a revolution in literature 
preceding a similar revolution in society could not but be highly 
artificial, But in any case it is clear enough that there is a 


close connection between the two—as we can see from the light 


thrown on the poe poetry of Wordsworth by his letters, especially 


Fox, revealing revolutionary 
(Prof. Harper, Life of Wordsworth, chap. xiv., p. 329). 


however, only serves to enforce our point that if a social 


political, or philosophical doctrine adopted at any time by a 
group of poets may be shewn to be * fantastic just 
in those points where its supporters most fiercely repudiate 


fantasy, transitory and sentimental, the poetry that results 


cannot but suffer from the same eccentricity. 

It will be evident that so far the first half of my title has 
been discussed and the second half neglected. Nay, worse, 
it may be said that so far I have only discussed the first half 


in an arbi fashion, picking on vulnerable points in belief 
“ ice and not attempting serious lite criticism. 


To that I should reply that I prefer to leave literary ragga 
to those who are competent to practise it; I am attempting no 
more than what may be called an essay in selection with a 
definite purpose in view. at purpose is deducible from the 
second half’ of of aa title, to ‘whisk I shall now turn. As a sort 

like to cite a remark from a very able article 
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entitled Literature and Revolution by Mr. L. C. Knights, Hilt 
published in The Highway (W. E. A. Journal), Oct., 1934, an iit 
article hardly likely to be prejudiced in favour of the conclu- Hi} 
_ sions I shall deduce from it. Mr. Knights, touching upon three nth 
points in which the relation between economic organization 
and culture in the days prior to the Industrial Revolution 
differed radically from that relation in an .industrial’ age, 
remarks that the third, the machinery for transmitting tra- HHH 
ditional wisdom,” is hardly available to-day except in the . Hi 
— word or in “a — that is neither dead to con- Hi 
— nor engaged in keeping itself thoroughly 
— He clearly does not want that ph to mean 
as much as I shall make it mean, but it may serve without | 
undue distortion to introduce the second half of my argument. | 
T have dealt with two groups who are anxious to turn literature 1 
into Social Servi , because self-conscious and artificial Hilt} 
Social Service. In the first Fao found that some were already 
turning to the outside help of psychology to balance their belief, 
and we tentatively asked —— a third something or someone 
was not needed — stand in the middle and steady the see-saw; } 
in the second we observed such a preoccupation with literature : 
in isolation that the patient was to undergo treat- 
ment and carry the surgeon. on its back ot the same time. 
inally we touched upon a third solution based on detach- Hi 
— of which the result ap to be a miraculous feat Hil) 
of literary levitation. But we darkly hinted that there might HiT 
_ be a detachment which could only in an obvious and su 
sense be called detachment, and which might be found to be : 
satisfactory and self-consistent. It may by now be clear that 
by this * mean an attitude of detachment from the transitory JI 
and of dependence on the eternal. Lest this seem mere mystical 
vapouring, let me hasten to express my meaning first by two 
negatives and then, I hope, by an affirmative. First, it is sig- 
nificant—our study above should have given us some indication 
of the fact—that what is primarily lacking to-day, in literature 
as everywhere else, is a sense of ultimate values, a discrimination Hitt} 
between what is permanent and what is merely temporary. in 
Second, lest this seem e indefinite, it is t that Wi 
when the Church is mentioned in literary and intelleataal circles i 
(and Mr. T. S. Eliot has at least forced such mention tobe made. 
though the general conclusion seems to be that the Church ~ 
stands or falls by him, and that he does not know his own | 
. at best as a political party, at worst as 
a West End Club. The quotation above from Mr. Knight's i} 
article seems to reveal this attitude. So does Mr. Day Lewis ' 
remark, (Mr. Prufrock) became a leader of fashion. Then, 14 
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_ structive Element, p. 222). In fact, the Church is 


than most of us to-day 
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to the visible embarrassment of his young associates, he suddenly 
tired of it all and joined the Anglo-Catholic persuasion 4 
Hope for Poetry, p. 23). So does Mr. Spender's reference to 
“ Kliot’s retreat to the Anglo-Catholic Church i sr 

an 
a sort of safe castle from which to hurl occasional darts: 
T. S. Eliot took over the position of Anglo-Catholicism. It 
is, perhaps, a sufficient commentary on this last position that a 
man of such poetic ability as Eliot should have found himself 
incapable of unching a satiric attack from it” (A Hope for 
Poetry, p. 41). What is common to both ‘these tendencies 
which I have called significant is that they reveal a false over- 


estimation and abstraction of the intellect as such, and a 


failure to recognize the existence of the human soul 
a failure which is not mitigated by the Communist Intellectuals’ — 
appeal to psycho-analysis, or, for that matter, by Dr. Leavis’ 
concession to what he calls an “ inner human nature (For 
Continuity, p. 186). Only Mr. Edmund Wilson appears to have 
it right. Quoting Eliot's dictum that it is doubtful whether 
civilization can mF without religion, and religion without a 
Church,” he says outright: “ ‘Yet you can hardly have an effective 
Church without a cult of Christ as Son of God; and you cannot 
have a cult without more ess to accept ‘the supernatural 
are able to muster (Azel’s Castle, 
p. 126). That is just it, and it was honest of Mr. Wilson to 
admit it. The joining of a Church which is the outward 
of the acceptance of a religion may look little different * 
outside world from the filling in of a membership card for a 
literary society, but the step that is really taken is more — 
ing than that, as the late n von Hügel would sa 8 
must be the yielding of the individual to the claims of the U 
and su tural—call it mumbo- jumbo, if you will, but do 
political or literary dilettantism. I do not think, 
Na that is what is meant when Mr. Spender classes 
iot among the individualists (The Destructwe Element, 
an ps. vii. and vili.), nor when Mr. Michael Roberts says 


that Mr. Eliot’s choice of the Church of England was due to his 


innate individualism the instinctive Protestantism of the 
Anglo-Saxon,” characterized by reliance “upon the senses 


rather than the intellect” (Critique of Poetry, p. 217). The 


conception, indeed, of humility or of willing vity seems 
to be entirely lacking i in literary and intellectual circles; even 
our disillusioned leaders of thought are still self-assertive in 
their disillusionment—while crying, We do not know where to 
turn,” they at least assume that they are a pivotal point for 


civilization. If we are to find anywhere a realistic and ultimate 
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via media between the excellent though misgui 


ided enthusiasm 
of those who in a tight corner put down their heads and des- 
perately try to ram the enemy, and the aloof and haughty Hit} 
cynicism of those who sit still and critically survey the field Wat 
from a safe distance, it can only be discovered, I am convinced, Hil) 
by @ humble dependence upon a power outside—a dependence 
which alone results in the apparently impossible combination i 
of both attitudes, of active * 2 and critical detachment. 

Here again this may sound like a meaningless and mystical 
abstraction. If so, I can only refer to the well-known paradox 
that the greatest material achievements of the Christian religion 
(and one does not need to be a historian to know how far- 
reaching these have been, and in what a 8 of fields) have 
been more or less incidental epiphenomena to the Christian life, 
not produced by a fussy concern for the immediate, nor by a 
fatalistic disinterestedness, but by the pursuit of the highest and 
most abiding, because supernatural, goods. An example in 
point is the beneficent effect on art, literature, and social 
conditions in general directly traceable to the personality of 
St. Francis of Assisi, who all through his life troubled himself 
very little about any of the three (A. E. Taylor, Faith of 
a Morahst, i., p. 204). This, of course, passes the comprehen- 
sion of the materialistic world. Christianity is considered, as 
Rousseau described it long „ as “an entirely spiritual 
religion connected solely with heavenly things; “in it the 
essential thing is to Paradise,” so that any achievements 
of the Church in the practical world are effected in P ite of 


herself. Applying this line of argument to the more | 
field of * it will be assumed, no doubt, that the Chris- 
tian’s one ambition here is for a revival of devotional poetry. Hie 
This is a precisely similar misunderstanding. In point of fact, Hi 
such a revival would not be, even from the Christian point of mail ii) 
view, an unmixed blessing. Something of the sort occurred in Hilti 
the days of George Herbert, and Henry Vaughan tells us what TE 
that was like: After him (sc. Herbert) followed diverse— aii 
sed non passibus is: they had more of fashion than of force. : Hii 


— 


— 


— 


And the reason of their so vast difference from him, besides 


spirits and qualifications (for his measure was eminent), ait} 
suspect to be, because they aimed more at verse than per- 
Fection, as may be easily gathered by their frequent wmpressions — 
and numerous pages. Hence sprang those wide, those weak, Hill) 
and lean conceptions which in the most inclinable reader will | iL 
_ Scarce give any nourishment or help to devotion; for, not 1 


flowing from a true practick picty, it was impossible they should 


effect those things abroad which they never had acquaintance 1 


with at home: being only the productions of a common spirit, 
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the pen in hand out of no other consideration than to be 


seen in print (Preface, Silex Sointillans, 1654). Of course, 
there was excellent devotional as well—that of Vaughan 
himself, Crashaw and Traherne, all three good minor poets. 


And of course it is to be expected that a religious revival to- 
day, if such a thing were imaginable, might well result in a 
recrudescence of devotional poetry. The point is that it would 


be of very limited importance. One might express this in 


another way: the significance both of the devotional verse 
and of the magnificent pulpit prose of the seventeenth century 
lies not so much, perhaps, in the fact that we find good poetry 
and good prose dealing with religious subjects, but rather the 
other way round, that “hagiography” (as Vaughan calls it) 
and homily should naturally dress itself in the fine garments 
of sensitive ry and ive prose; not merely that 
literature should to concern itself with religi 
but that the religious and literary tradition should have 
so closely connected that the stuff of the former should auto- 
matically shape itself in the mould of the latter. But even in 
the seventeenth century it had to be preceded by something 
of a conscious revival, so that for a safer example we must go 
further back. It would be more pointed to say that Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, even including those which sownen into 


synne, and which he was willing to revoke in his retrac- 
_ciouns,” are as directly Christian poems as his prayer to Our 


Lady (An ABC”). That is to say, Chaucer, both as a Christian 


man and as a poet, was concerned with the whole of life, and 
attempted no artificial division (except in the obvious matters 
of organization and institution) into secular and religious affairs: 
hence his sane outlook and his humanity; hence, too, his very 


ty of all men, not relative to each other 
according to individual computation in an infinite regress which 
ox ends in a sauve gui peut, but under God. It is 
just such a sanity that we long for to-day, but it is not easily 


recoverable: it is doubtful even to what extent a tradition of 


this sort is obtainable “ by great labour, as Mr. Eliot suggests 
it is (The Sacred Wood, p. 49). Any sort of short cut is use- 
less, A doubtful metaphor used by Mr. Day Lewis, to which 

we have already referred, might ps be adapted to our 
purpose. There are two things which cannot be done to a 
mortally sick patient: the first is to adopt the method of Dr. | 
Leavis and Company, and paint his finger tips with iodine; the 
second is to follow the Marxist way of treating the human 


body as if it were a plant, cut off a leg, throw away the rest, 


and nurse the surviving limb in a potting-shed, hoping that a 
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new man will one day grow from the slip. A wiser course 
would be to discover the root of the disease—in this case, the 
human soul—and treat that. But the essential paradox of the 
metaphor is that we are all the patients and that in claiming 
the right to prescribe for each other we are creating such a 
situation as would result if a doctorless and nurseless hospital 
were to be staffed the 
resembling the insoluble problem of the three snakes eating 
each other. The physician must come from outside and brin 
order into the chaos, and we must accept his diagnosis an 
prescription, summoning up the courage and the humility (it 
requires both) to say with Chaucer, 3 


Lat not my foo no more my wounde entame; 
Myn hele into thyn hand al I resygne.* 


W. R. 
*“An AB C,” 79-80. 


tients themselves—a situation 
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ENGLISH CHURCH LIFE IN 1850 


Largrr I opened the bound volumes of The Ecclesiastical Gazette for 1849-50 
and to my surprise found them so interesting that I was led to make notes 
on their contents. The was published monthly by Charles Cox, 
whose office was near the Strand. It was in a way better.than an ay are 
we have today. The three columns of small print were filled with offici 
news: 2 debates iu full when they affected the Church, 
detailed law p of 
missionary in ence, nts and marriages, and University . . 
events. All this was pedestrian enough. Whatever was significant has 
passed into the history books, and the Review scrupulously refrained from 


taking any line of its own in Church matters. But it was far ahead of its 


tiene enterpricn. Copies were sent free to all beneficed 


y, 7,000 in number (new "being excluded), and on the strength 
of a remarkable number of advertisements were obtained. In one 
ere In these pages and 
not in the news part lies the interest of the Review. We overhear the 
clergy of the day in their business negotiations and their controversies, 
and we realize the unconscious assumptions of their lives. The sale of 
advowsons occupies much space. details are 
Clergymen advertise for advowsons or next presentations, stating 
how much they are willing to give. 
age of the incumbent. Sellers generally give his age. He is 88, 91, in 
agents. One 
hundred benefices to sell. 
many advowsons for sale, “ although near the close of the season.” 
Inducements are held out that half the urchase price may be held over 
until the death of the incumbent, or that interest will be paid on the 
whole amount until hisdeath. The value of the livings isremarkable. A 
large proportion of them are from £1,000 to £2,000 a year. The Church 
Association is prominent among the agents who advertise this class of 
business. But the of agente wea Mr. Ancona, 

r describing a valuable advowson, offering 


declares he has man 


advantageous opportunity for purchase by any abs lO 
desiring to combine his duty with a large income and first-rate establish- 
ment. The parsonage is a handsome modern mansion approached by a 


— nd, tastefull 


out with shrubberies and unds. The tion is 
. same agent has a client willing 


to poy UP to £12,000 for a able advowson. 

conclusion is irresistible that when W. S. Gilbert wrote The 
Reverend Simon Magus in The Bab Ballads he was not caricaturing 
certain of the clergy. 


A rich advowson, prized, 
vert ised; 
made a bid; 
The imon Magus did. 
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He sought the agents: “ Agent, I 
Have come prepared at once to buy 
(If your demand is not too big) 
The Cure of Otium-cum-Digge.” 


Ah!“ said the agent, there's a berth— 


No sort of duty (so 1 hear) 
And fifteen hundred pounds a year! 


“ If on the price we should agree, 
The living soon will vacant be: 

The good incumbent's ninety-five, 
And cannot very long survive. 


“ But now about the 
How many rooms does it contain? 


Show me the photograph again. 


A poor apostle's humble house 
Must not be too luxurious; - 

No stately balls with oaken floor 
It should be decent and no more. 


No billard · rooms no stately trees 
No croquet- grounds or pineries.” 


„All these about the house you Il find.” 
id the parson, “ never mind; 


And so on, up to the final touch that the vendor is a Jew. There is 
no sign that advowsons are being bought to safeguard a particular version 
f Anglican ing; all is unblushing commercialism. Perhaps we have 
done well to have ed the evil as far as we have succeeded in doing. 
But I prefer to think that the Church of England has rightly 
ness, of which it has repented only half-heartedly. 8 eee 
The advertisements of proprietary chapels read curiously today. A 


cl desires ‘‘ to p a chapel in the West End of London.” A 
62 years’ lease of a chapel is offered, seating 1,000 persons and producing 
£600 per annum if all seats are let; the present rent is £150. Church 


Association advertises: ‘‘ Freehold Episcopal Chapel, with its appur- 
tenances, to be sold, suited to an Episcopalian of rather High Church 

By the side of the rich incumbents were the poor curates. The lowest 
salary offered is 50: should the applications be numerous, some will 
necessarily be unanswered.” £80 seems a standard salary. A London 
curacy of £100 is offered. By the side of this I notice a Second Assistant 
Master wanted for a public school, for £40 residence. Nearl 2 
number, by the way, contains an advertisement of a nomination for Marl- 


boro a bargain, or being sold cheap. Books were more expensive 
than they are now. Single sermons are published at Is. or a higher price; 


Lectures on the Catechism at 18s.; Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy at 7s. 
and upwards. One tailor proclaims that, since the usual price for a clergy- 
man’s suit of six guineas is too expensive for some, he has devised a five- 
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Luxurious superfluities.” 
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guinea suit. The poor curate of Victorian novels was a reality, like the 
rich Rector. 

How did the poorer priests live at all? Often tuition saved them. 
Fashionable nag coaches could ask as much as £200 a year for pupils. 
Some clergymen came down to £30 or E40. wanted, says one, 
with a fair probability of obtaining pupils.“ Girls were generally edu- 
cated at home. Governesses offer rudiments of Latin, 3 and 
Italian, besides French thoroughly taught. Indeed, Italian is frequently 
mentioned. One school for girls tells us that it teaches everything 
“from the first solid and 7 basis to the elegant and accom- 
plished superstructure.“ 

The lot of a Secretary to a Society was much better than that of a 
curate. An Organizing Secretary to the London Hibernian Society is 
offered £250. 

The advertisements for curates throw a light on the views of those who 
framed them. Requirements are 1 different from those of today. 
„Ritual and “ ceremonial ” are unknown words and Catholic occurs 
once only. A few ask for daily service and observance of festivals, but 
the generai tone is Low Church; Traotarianism is disowned sometimes. 
The commonest description is the ¢ equivalent of our “ no extremes,” namely 
2 alike to Romanism and dissent.” The Archbishops occur 
several times as a standard of orthodoxy. ‘‘ Testimonials of ent 
with the views of the Primate i ale,” says one Vicar. Another, 
a patriotic Northerner, says: Wanted an earnest and pious curate, whose 
doctrinal views are in accordance with those of the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury.“ Elsewhere we find sentiments in accordance with those 
expressed in the writings of Simeon, Venn, and Scott, etc.”; Dr. Hook’s 
doctrine of Ba Regeneration is wanted by one Vicar: another sa 
“ what admits of clear demonstration from Barrow's works will not | 
disapproved.” ‘This would-be curate is cautious: “‘ he assents . 
so far as he understands the subject to [the doctrine] of our Lord’s — 
advent and millennial reign ”’ but this one was a firebrand—he will observe 
all the laws of this Church in all their length and breadth. In doubtful 
cases he must always refer to the Bishop for guidance.” Was the applicant 
‘who wanted a curacy 
liturgy a simple soul or a humorist ? — 
A fair number of applicants for li 
offer to contribute to the Church or School Building Fund if appointed, 
which reminds us of the very rapid increase of tion and the extent 
to which the clergy taxed 2 to provide churches and schools. 
* matters of c interest are the humble beginnings of the summer 
exchange of work ; the Auto-Crematic Gown, devised to 


, and even some for curacies, 


— the many complaints of the clergy of thei robe slipping down the 
back as they ; and the many advertisements of — eceies 

scientific novelties. An organ with 10 tunes costs £15; one with 30 costs 


£80. An en firm has introduced an index,” by which the name 
of the tune may be ascertained before it is played. But —— „Sera- 
phine for use in church, £18”? As in private duty bound I welcome the 
advertisement of Bacon’s Family Hotel: its quiet central situation 
and Peat ty to the aioe of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 


profession. 
1 represented as curates in these columns. 


where he may have a chance of conforming to the 


80 
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claim to be proficient in 


facturing antimacassars. This 
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Elementary education was managed by the clergy, who used their profes- 
sional journal for getting teachers. A school house was provided for man 
and wife, who were responsible for the teaching, helped by pupil teachers. 
A typical salary for the two is £45, £40 with children's pence, reckoned 
to bring in £10-12, is another typical offer. Portsea was big enough to 
have a separate girls’ school, the mistress ( headmistress ” red — — 
in these advertisements) of which was paid £40. App licants g 2 
psalmody ; one is ient in — 
Proprietary articles, other than chapels, are few, but the firm of Ro Row- 
lands advertises regularly. Ladies travelling, or enjoying the Rural 
Ride, a Drive, or Aquatic Excursion, or while otherwise to the 
rays of the sun,“ are advised to buy Kalydon, as used by the Queen. 
Rowland’s Pearl Dentifrice was also used by her. Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil was bought by the Royal Family. The Queen’ s name is not mentioned, 
but the dates suggest that she 
and thereby helped to promote the flourishing Victorian industry of manu- 
is a valuable piece of research on 
what Queen Victoria put on her 


W. K. LowrHer Cianxx. 


Has any historian 
4 


2 TIMOTHY n. 1416. 


14. Tara pevos évariov ro Kuplov 
W. H.) Aoyouayéty eis 


axovovtwy. The reference of Taira is to 11 the fruitfulness of 
patiently with Christ taught in verses 1-13, and provides a contrast with 
the fruitless e. which Timo y is to warn his flock. 

F Brown, Westmanater Comm. debate ‘not about mere words 
(E. F. Brown, Westminster Comm., ad 


must tackle the evil with impressive — as regard 

15. His own line must be, on the one hand, to devote himself to 
God for the true work of bis . ceauTov Sdxtpov 
THS adrnbelas. 71 think was Babe uke Paget who 
many years ago in a sermon at an Ely Theological College ear t that 
opPoropodvra might be a metaphor from tent-making (Acts xviii. 3), and 
refer to the importance of cutting out the sections and gores of a tent 
accurately, if the tent was to make up well. 

16. Tas 52 geg e xevopwvias wepiloraco &. r. A. For repiło raco 
E. V. gives shun; Browne, But from profane empty stand aside. 
This is in strong contrast to the solemn public of verse 14, and is 


great advice. To ignore deliberately a controversial clamour which 


enthrals the feeble Ba. or is in endless cases first-class tactics. Masterly 
silence is to be combined with the solemn of verse 14, and the 
absorbing attention to his own business of verse 15. 
We have, then, a well-thought-out policy defined under three heads: 
(1) The flock must be solemnly warned that to allow themselves 
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escribed it for the future Edward VII. 
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to become 12 with fruitless religious controversies will lead 
to moral and spiritual catastrophe. 

(2) The bishop or parish priest must be absorbed in his own proper 
theological studies and pastoral responsibilities, gradually getting the 
true lines of Christian faith, sibel; tench lt pline well arranged in his 
mind: not, indeed, “ cut and dried — that metaphor is not suggested 
but well thought out, in preparation for efficient res action. 
He will do this in the sight of God, prayerfully, so that emay give a good 
account of his stewardship in due season. 

(3) And he will shun all such secularly minded (Ge g Nous) discussions 
of matters which sound very profound l but are really hollow and empty 
(xevodavias). They boom with a dee se hollow — like a fog-horn, 
but have no spiritual substance, no Word of God, in them: pous 
talk of a pseudophilosophical character, perhaps, full of ionable 
catchwords, but only to flippancy and irreverence (dc¢eBela), 
and later on to about fundamental matters like the resurrection 
of the body (verses 17, 18). The word shun reminds us how we can often 
best e our and the dignity of the Faith by looking steadily 
over the head of much that is said done, b it with silence 
and a studied inattention, page ath will be much more discouraging and 
economical of time and any other policy 

The “ solemn — of verse —— enongh 


warning 
against the opposite N of thinking that absorption in trivialities 
is in itself a trivial matter F. M. D. 


NOTE ON 1 PET. n. 19, 20. 


Has not Mr. Downton in his note on 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20 missed the point of the 
parable in Luke xvii. 7-10 ? 223 just master does N 
_ servant for merely doing his du The strictest ormance of our duty 

32323535 e divine gratit , and it is well that we 
should remind ourselves of this. But in Luke xi. 35-37 we have our 
Master set before us as not merely just but loving, One who meets our 
imperfect service with ov generosity, to o which we have no claim. 
Both in 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20 and in Luke vi. 33 ydpis appears to express the 
disposition of the devout servant or child of as distinct from natural 
and instinctive appreciation of what is just and fair. Other of 


Scripture abundantly shew that such a ition is not a personal merit 

but a gift 5 a xdpis or (to be more strictly accurate) a yapisya, 

because it and answers to 

C. E. Scorr-Moncriz#r. 


August 12, 1935. 


SCHOOL 


A article by W. H. Oldaker, in Turo.oey, July, 1935. 
I should say that the main interest of the sion i ee seven- 


teen, if not N is a practical one. He wants to hear whether the 
Christianity he is taught, with greater or less enthusiasm, has any relevance 
to the world into which he will go. He is certain to have met many 
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people already—masters included—who are not convinced of that 


relevance.” 

Is this the same thing as of an economic theory of religion’’? 
Does it not amount to a ition of, or a surrender to, the claim that 
religion must be shewn to be a “ paying ion in the affairs of 
this life, and to be a practical help to a boy in “ carving out a career 
for himself 

Also, why speak of the world into which he will go”? Has he not 
verily and indeed entered already the world with which he has to deal ? 

what is the contrast (for the purposes of 8 between his 
present school-world and the world into which he will go 

If Mr. Oldaker means by the world into which he evil go the life 
of the world to come, which, however, it is fairly certain he does not, 
the relevance of religion comes out well in Bishop Butler’s dictum, 
We are in this world to for another.“ 

I wonder if it is a thing to make “ this world —or for a school- 
boy to make the world into which he will go in Mr. Oldaker’s sense 


TM. 8. 
(Bishop). 


Sr. AUDRIES, 
TAUNTON, 
July 19, 1935. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 
Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxvi., No. 1. 

M. M. Fagan in reviewing Jan s The Jews and Minority Righis 
recalls the observation of Lord Acton that the political liberty of man- 
kind has been won by religious minorities struggling for equality and 
justice. He points out that today, while minorities are undergoing op 
sion at the hands of dominant majorities, political liberty is being re 
by Fascist im and military alliances between dictators are 
supplanting the post-war idealism of a League of Free States. 

Dr. Joshua Finkel bestows high praise on Professor J. A. Montgomery's 
Arabia and the Bible, in which the influence of Arabia is declared to be 
the basic factor in shaping the destinies of Israel. Israel's monotheism 
was desert born. Out of the land of Midian and the Hijaz to the south 
arose Israel's religion and Islam.” In both, although with difference in 
spacial quantity and moral quality, we observe a movement arising within 
an re. population, under a great leader who imposes law in the name of 
his God upon his people and establishes a theocratic State.” 

Professor Joseph Reider in his article on Biblical Literature reminds 
us of the loss to b through the tragic death during the 1929 Arab 
riots in Jerusalem of Harold M. Weiner, whose constant of 
modern Old Testament criticism was always worthy of attention even when 
it failed to find acceptance. R. D. Mrpp.ieton. 


Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses. 1935. 


The opening article of this number is an essay by Fr. L. Cerfaux on 
the com ition of the Third Gospel. After a lengthy examination of 
various theories he concludes that the “ Two Documen * N ss 
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232 THEOLOGY 


inadequate to explain the facts that we have in Luke a source incorporated 
which differs from our Mark and that this source has its base in the Aramaic 
tradition which was committed to writing by Matthew. 

The next article, by Fr. F. Gregoire, is à very interesting discussion 
of the reasons which determine the very small place which messianic theories 
of Philo. There are, it seems, only 
two eschatologi e of any importance, and the v figure of a 
in one of them. 


ews finally xy captain under whoo lederhip the people ofthe 


divine mission Jor the benefit of the whole human race. Philo is thus 


altogether removed from the kind of messianic speculation which we find 
t, priest and lawgiver 


in the New Testament. phet, 
is Moses, and he will do nothing tness and uniqueness 


of this figure. in iteelf, is to 
Religion and the true Law throughout the world. Dis ubs nation will 
be a nation of kings: here the curious Stoic doctrine of the kin 


gship of the 
sage finds an application. The ideal is entirely universalist and pacifist. 


As regards those passages in the Prophets which we should naturally 
think of as messianic,” the Suffering Servant and so forth, Philo 
‘shows little knowledge of them and in no way connects them with the ides 
of a Messiah or with the divine destiny of Israel. 
Fr. — concludes his Latin articles on the problem of sin and divine 
E rovidence, drawing out the distinctions between the antecedent repro- 
tion of Calvin and the milder, but less rigorously logical, views of 
St. Thomas and his later followers. The reader feels that little light 
has been shed on these mysteries by the long and laborious speculations 
of moralists of various schools and nuances. 
The rest of the number is taken up with book reviews that do not seem 


for say mpectal notice. W. R. V. Brave. 


—— 


Exphemerides Theologica Lovanienses. Apel: 1935. 


This is an interesting number. It begins with a careful study b rs. 
Heylen of the use of metaphor and metonymy in St. Paul's 2 
tracing the em ployment of these figures of speech from the earliest pistles 
right — Ban et In the earlier hases there is no great extension 
their use, but the “ Great Epistles Galatians, Corinthians— 
are the richest both in and quality in this. This continues 
through the Epistles of the Captivity; Philippians is remarkable 
In the Pastorals the 
material is again restricted. The e in all these various documents 
points to unity of authorship. The Apostle’s general method is to employ 
a a press on the mind of his readers some verity which is clear! 
ore 


his own mind; FE 
Such metaphors have been largely nsible for the forms actuall ag 


by the language of Christian theology. To analyze the m 
23 in St. Paul from this point of view would require a separate essay, 
ut the reminder to the student that metaphor here also plays its pert will 


keep him from: subscribing to extreme theories of hellenistic and pagen 
influences. 
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The next article is in English, a somewhat rare feature in this Review. 

It is by Fr. L. L. McReavy and is entitled The Sunday Repose from 
Labour.” It deals with the period from the New Testament to the age 
of Charlemagne, shewing how at first the only idea in for cessation 
from tasks on Sunday was to gi ive the faithful time for their liter- 
gical worship. All sabbatarian thought was eschewed. To Irensus opus 
servile, “‘ servile work,” means simply sin. But a new direction of thought 
| appears later. Thus, Martin of Braga (sixth century) in his De Correctione 
opus servile as agricultural labour and entirely forbids 
Gregory of Toure we get reports of many miracu- 
punishments of who dare to break these rules. A wave of 
passes over Europe. In England the Penitentiale Theodor 
(circ. 668-690 A. D.) tends to react against it; at least, not the Old Testa - 
ment, but the tradition of the Greeks and the Romans is uoted in its 
favour. Bede takes a reasonable view, but, as the writer of the article 


remarks, he is “ a lonely E law-making and little 
erudition.“ 
of the Hebrew of Psalm i ji. U. 12. 


it on Sundays. 


lous 
— — 


A short article suggests a new 
Under the rubric Chronica we are informed that a Pontifical Indult for 
Russia allows the special privilege for the faithful in that country to receive 
Holy Communion in the evening provided that a fast of six hours is main- 


temp, | W. R. V. Brave. 


CoRRESHONDENCE 


REUNION 

To the Editor of THEoLocy. 
Sir, | 
I have only today received the August TuzoLocy and I should 
like, if it is not too late, to make some comments on the two letters in it 
which concern my article The Approach to Reunion.“ 

The Reunion of Christendom 1s a glorious ideal. 1 believe that.our 
work for it in this generation is to prepare the ground ; to occupy ourselves 
not so much with Reunion itself as with the approach to it. A changed 
attitude ia needed om the part of the sundaved postions of Christendom in 
order that a great longing for Reunion may grow among Christian men. 
| This change is ‘aking ie lace, but it is not very widespread yet. We are 
Still living in an atm where controversy means primarily, not con- 

vinging sdsieied ee but gaining a or silencing an enemy. 
I believe that this change of attitude will grow if groups of Christian men 
will meet for discussion determined to overcome at all costs (short of 
sacrificing their principles) every incompatibility and irritation in the 
effort to understand each other’s deepest convictions and to rid ourselves 
of the entanglement of misconception about each other with which we 

are all surrounded. 

Proselytizing is a tendencious word: if it means convincing others of 
the truth as we see it it is a duty; if it means gainin acthorents ly ‘antais 
XXXI. 184 
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this time to call for any special notice. 
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‘Inadequate to explain the facts that we have in Luke a source incorporated 


which differs from our Mark and that this source has its base in the Aramaic 
tradition which was committed to writing by Matthew. 

The next article, by Fr. F. 
of the reasons which determine the very small place which messianic theories 
of Philo. There are, it seems, only 
two eschatologi ran yes of any importance, and the v figure of a 

e, a military captain under whose le 

divine mission for the benefit of the whole human race. Philo is thus 

altogether removed from the kind of messianic speculation which we find 

in the New Testament. 7 


is Moses, and he will do nothing to greatness and uniqueness 
of this figure. Ths went of glete in itself, is to pre 


a priestly and saintly nation whose mission it will be to 


and the true Law throughout the world. This wise nation will 
be a nation of kings: here the curious Stoic doctrine of the kingship of the 
sage finds an — The ideal is entirely universalist and pacifist. 
rey regards those passages in the Prophets which we should naturally 
think of as messianic,” the Suffering Servant and so forth, Philo 
shews little knowledge of them and in no way connects them with the idea 
of a Messiah or with the divine destiny of Israel. 
Fr. Zigon concludes his Latin — on the problem of sin and divine 
providence drawing 8 

tion of Calvin and the milder, but less rigo views of 
St. Thomas and his later followers. — little 


has been shed on these mysteries by the long and laborious speculations 


of moralists of various schools and nuances. 


The rest of the number is taken up with book reviews that do not seem 
W. R. V. Brape. 


Ephemerides Theologica Lovanienses. April, 1935. 
This is an interesting number. It begins with a careful study b Fr. V. 
2 of the use of metaphor and metonymy in St. Paul's 1 
ing the employment of these figures of speech from the earliest Epistles 
right upto the kee In the earlier phases there is no great extension 
their use, but the Great Epistles ’ — Galatians, Corinthiane— 
are the richest both in quantity rad quality in this respect. 
through the Epistles the 05 . remarkable 
F In the Pastorals the 
material is again restricted. The usage in all these various documents 
E The Apostle’s general method is to employ 
topes to impress on the mind of hi eaders some verity wbic 
ore his own mind; he does not use them for the of direct 
Such metaphors have been largely nsible for the forms actually taken 
by the e of Christian theology. To analyze the mysti | 
A es in St. Paul from this point of view would require a separate essay, 
ut the reminder to the student that metaphor here also plays its part will 


influences. 


This continues 
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The next article is in English, a somewhat rare feature in this Review. 

It is by Fr. L. L. McReavy and is entitled The Sunday Repose from 
Labour.” It deals with the period from the New Testament to the age 
of Charlemagne, shewing how at first the only idea in for cessation 
tasks on Sunday was to gi ive the faithful time for their liter- 
gical worship. All sabbatarian thought was eschewed. To Irenseus = 
servile, “ servile work,” means simply sin. But a new direction of 
appears later. Thus, Martin of Braga (cixth century) in hia De Gorredtone 

ug agricultural labour and entirely forbids 

10 — ry of Tours we get reports of many miracu- 
lous nts of who dare to break these rules. A wave of 
sabbatarianism passes over E In England the Penitentiale Theodor 
(core. 668-690 A. p.) tends to react against it; at least, not the Old Testa- 
ment, but the tradition of the Greeks and the Romans is quoted in its 
favour. Bede takes a reasonable view, but, as the writer of-the article 


„5E and little 
erudition.“ 
of the Hebrew of Psalm ii. 1. 12. 


A short article suggests a new 
Under the rubric Chronica we are informed that a Pontifical Indult for 
Russia allows the special privilege for the faithful in that country to receive 


tained previously. W. R. v. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

REUNION 

To the Editor of 
I have only today received the August TaEoLocy and I should 

like, if it in not too late, to make some comments on the two letters in it 

which concern my article The A h to Reunion.” 

The Reunion of Christendom is a glorious ideal. 
work for it in this generation is to prepare the ground; to occupy ourselves 
attitude is needed on the part of the sundered portions of Christendom in 
order that a great longing for Reunion may grow among Christian men. 
This change is taking place, but it is not very widespread yet. We are 
still living in an atm — where controversy means primarily, not con- 
vinging of: the tenth, but victory or allencing an enemy. 
I believe that this change of attitude will grow if groups of Christian men 
will meet for discussion determined to —. at all costs (short of 
sacrificing their principles) every incompatibility and irritation in the 
effort to understand each other’s deepest convictions and to rid ourselves 
_of the entanglement of misconception about each other with which we 
are all surrounded. 

Proselytizing is a tendencious word: if it means convincing others of 
the truth as we see it it is a duty; if it means gaining adherents by unfair 
means or partisan tactics it is a crime. rr 
XXXI. 184 
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d kind (which is not the monopoly of any one side) will disappear when hos- 

1 tility and suspicion have given way to friendship and the desire to under- 

5 But the Rev. C. B. Moss demands a good deal as the condition upon 

q which he will te. He will not help in the growth of a new spirit 


co-opera 
and outlook; he would have them there before he will begin. He claims 


* ; ** ors 4 
— > “er * * ~ 


ö the right of free criticism for Anglo-Catholics and Protestants, but he would 
. have Rome’s strict censorship used to forbid controversy of all kinds, both 
ig public and private. Salmon, Denny and Fr. Puller may attack with their 
if crushing logic, but all retaliation must cease. 5 

14 2 be the first to admit that much of our controversy is useless 
14 and harmful, because it is conceived in a false spirit; its aim is victory rather 
4 than truth, and it irritates but does not But I do not believe 
9 in the cessation of controversy. We need eee pe controversy 
iq that seeks first the truth in those who differ from us, that seeks solely to 
aq commend the truth which we believe ourselves to possess and that is 

ig 
iW today from the pre-Reformation hi , [should of course have been in- 
ia „is right in speaking of our t Bishops as having received a new 
! | mission straight from Rome. i was speaking, however, of the tradition 
1 of English (Roman) Catholicism which has been handed on, often in 


unbroken succession, from generation to generation ever since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. This ma 3 anyone who cares to consult 


the Recusant Rolls of one of the English counties. 
We should, of course, strenuo deny that the (Roman) Catholic 
Church has added to the deposit of the Faith in any other manner than 


(let us say) the Nicene Creed or the Council of n added to it. 

4 e congo any reference to the Marian persecution was due to the 
fact that there was no context in my article in which it could have been 
introduced. I was concerned, in referred to, to point out 


. that as a matter of historical fact the of England was for nearly 
47 300 years a dominant and persecuting religious body, and that this fact 
ii sympathize with the traditional attitude of Roman Catholics to their 
ae Church. I am well aware that for a short period under Mary the positions 


were reversed, and that but for an accident of history they might have 
8 But T was concerned with the effects of history as it actually 


Yours, etc., 
HENRY Sr. Joun, O. P. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 


| You kindly allowed tek solic the July number of 
THEOLOGY an article entitled Christianity and the Faith of Humanity.“ 
In the editorial of the same issue you made that article the subject of your 


r I fully recognize the dangers involved 
in my a Gospels, and with your desire to save what you deem 
to be orthodoxy from assaults of Modernist 


editorial tended to 
real point at issue 


point to be. 
I had no wish to stir up controversy ; 


theologians I sympathize. But the fact that 
misjudge what ia spoint of ‘view th 
constrains me to 
believe that real 
In 
contribution to the cause of Christianity, that he offers guidance to those 
who would wish to translate Christian beliefs into the language of the 
present age. Thus I am delighted to read that we are in harmony, if 
not in unison, like St. Paul and St. James ; I am more than satisfied that 


hat promised to be a very in controv ersy has fizzled out. 
The point at issue for modern is, I believe, not whether 
Christianity is or is not rooted in and founded on facts, but what is 


meant by the word history. It is more important to know on what grounds 
anything may be called historical than it is to postulate its historicity. 
For example, the essential question for theologians in regard to the Resur- 
nn “Tid it happen 2” as What do we mean when we 
say it is an historical event! How may be defined ? What 
constitutes history? What is meant when it is clamed that Christianity 
is based upon historical evidences? These are fundamental questions 
exceedingly baffling In facing in making con- 
structive suggestions towards its solution, Monsieur Loisy and others have 
done much to save Christian theology from becoming s of thessience 


of 
1 briefly to set out my attitude to the problem of the 
nature of history n 
The foundations Christian religion 


life and death and Resurrection; but I believe, with many others, that the 


interpretations put upon those facts by h have n 
cance in the life of humanity, and have thus 2 
of human history. This is not to say that man has made the facts into 
acts of God; it is to believe that God acts 
demands response in men to His actions before they become historical 
events. Facts give rise to nse, whether as faith or disbelief; and this 
response endows them with eir “ soul,” their “ life,” making them into 
living realities. of Facts of the 
response, whose influence does not extend into the present, cannot! in any 
true sense be called historical; they are forgotten and are as though they 


fact which will probably be forgotten to-morrow. It may become an 
cvent of historical interest if it can be shewn, tral o 
| 


human channels. He 


past which educe no human 
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THEOLOGY 


It is not possible to prove the truth of Christian dogmas based upon 
the Gospel stories * by critically treating the records without reference 
to the response made to the facts underlying them. In order to e 
inviolate the edifice of Christian orthodoxy it is not sufficient to say that 
the events of our Lord’s life narrated by the Evangelists are hi it is 
also to ag on what evidence the statement is made, and 

The Jesus history is the Risen Lord of Christian experience, not 
the Galilean of the theol archeologists. Not only is it impossible 
to find in the Gospels the facts, untangled from the ‘interpretations 
which have been * on them, but also, if found, they would tell us 
nothing of value of the ical Jesus, and would certainly form no 
adequate guarantee of the truth of the Gospel. —— 
response which they call forth in men are meaningless for humanity, and 
they are of as much value in life as used postage stamps. The test of the 
histuricity of the Gospel stories is ultimately one of judgment and not of 
dere, but Academic criticism may assist in the forming of a 

dgment, but y ein uately to estimate 
not the of Christin Without 
portant in reapect of nse ve ev 

Wek do wa'mean by the word historical t That is, then, the funda- 
mental query for theologians to try to answer; it is ultimately a question 
of philosophy. And it is this question which you have ignored in your 
criticism of my article. History is made up of fact and interpretation of 
fact; the two are inextricably interwoven. It is true that there is the 


further problem, which again is one of philosophy, of how we are to discern 


what ia the vorssct interpretation to be put upo n facts. The only sugges- 
tion which I can offer is that the voice of humanity, in accordance with 
tions, must decide. 
ra “By their fruits ye shall know them ” is the only sa test of 
the truth of d 80 long as the fruits are — —— 
accordance wi really enlivened conscience of humanity. And such 
by means of direct revelation. It is not sufficient to say that we accept 
as “ historical Christianity what has been handed down to us. For we 
97 understand, for example, something which has been handed down 
in quite a different way from that which he intended. Words 
— sometimes, quite a different meaning in another; 
words are understood in the light of the environment and context in which 


they are used. 
In whether or not the Gospel records are historicall y 
interpretation. t is to say, we can perceive the meanin 
records if we h them with sympathy for the faith of the — 
pepe les; we can therefore only determine if they are true when we are 
to look upon them as records written up in the light of faith, 
in the Risen Lord as the Messiah of God. 
thin the Risen L liberal criticism ” is to try to cut away from the Gospels 
ce, ond so to find 


all accretions due to the faith of the discip 
bare facts which should present us with a true a —— oa 
ither 


Jesus. It is an impossil method, and — 
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critic begins with preconceived theological notions, then pares away all 


that is not in accordance with such preconceptions, or he becomes an archz- 
ologist and finds, not the Jesus of history, but.a corpse of the museum of 
past events. In the former case he j joins hands with the fundamentalist ; 
for with the material left to him after his surgical operations he remains 
a literalist. Both the fundamentalist and the liberal critic ” begin with 
E which neglect the important place of interpretation in 

ry. It is essential, if Christianity is to remain a live power in history, 
that the should be allowed to tell their story of faith in the en- 
vironment and context of each successive age. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
object of Christian faith; He is the Risen Lord of Christian experience, the 
revelation of God's love, and the power of the Christian way | life. That 


is the Gospel hi 

I have, I hope, said sufficient to shew what, I believe, is the main point 
at issue for modern theol in regard to the consideration of the his- 
toricity of Christian d , and also to demonstrate on what lines, in 
my opinion, the uld be approached. That this letter adequately 
fulfils the purpose of its writing I dare not hope; that the views expressed 
in it represent, in a measure, a strong rising movement amongst Christian 
theologians today I am convinced. And the ery of gnosticism ” will 
not stem the tide. It is unsatisfactory, surely, to accuse me of cu ne 
Christianity loose from history without first meeting ting the challenge 


Yours sin 
1 I. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION AND THE SPIRITUAL BOP: 


Deak Sr, 
Your correspondent will find some discussion and references to the 
above in: Christ, by F. J. Hall (volume 
gmans, 1918); pp (3) ) £ (vol. x. 
b. ay (3) of the Father (Westcott), 
by C. LY rde (Christian Evidence Publications). Cf. also Hooker, 
Book V., Ixviii. 12. 
Yours faithfully, 


G. E. 


WykrHam LopGg, 


CaNFORD CLIFFS, 
BovRNEMOUTH. 
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REVIEWS 


Tun ReLevance oF Tae By Canon T. R. 


Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


It was, no doubt, inevitable that the author of The Relevance 
of Christianity (now happily ; in its fifth edition) should have been 
enged to provide a sequel explaining the relevance of the 
Church. There may, however, be those who will argue that 
no necessity for such a sequel should ever have arisen, since 
the relevance of Christianity, properly understood, involves and 
even presupposes the relevance of the Christian Church: and 
there will certainly be others who will suggest that the subject 
to Which Canon has now addressed himself is more 
adequately covered by Father Hebert in his Liturgy and Societ 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), and by Canon Hudson in Preface toa Christian 
(Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.). 
But, when all this has been said, the eb wennnins that Canon 
Barry has given us another intensely stimulating book, and one 
for which we all have reason to be grateful. 1 has an almost 
electric quality. It is superb conversation; it is cent 
Bat I oratory. It may be read and re-read. with advantage. 
ut, like much pulpit 242 it is not altogether easy to pin 
it down. And the reader should bear in mind that While the 
pot writes of the relevance — the Church, he is thinking 
rimarily of the relevance of Anglicanism— as distinct, indeed, 
m Church-of-Englandism,“ for Dr. Barry is as impatient 
from the hide-bound orthodo of Dr. 
Thwackum as Dr. Thwackum would have been to late 
himself from the enthusiasm ”’ of Dr. it 
comes as something of a shock to read that if Anglicanism 
fails the world now, it is no other form of Christianity which 
will win its allegiance, but e Ut is, however, possible 
from the context text that ys rs only to “the people of 


lan d. 93 ) 

1 Barry appears to be 3 g slowly towards the 
There are certain indications that his progress is to 
some anaes retarded by an excessive preoccupation with, and 
deference to, what undergraduates are t g, as if this 

were a matter of paramount importance; and he seems to over- 
look the undergraduate habit, admirable in itself and at that 
stage, of talking almost for the sake of talking. (We recollect 
some caustic phs in Mr. G. M. Thompson’s Criterion 


M iscellany pamphlet on the Lambeth Conference of 1930.) 


But there is already a = insistence, not merely on “ the 
| 238 
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spirit of worship,’ but on the real importance of actually 
„going to church.” At the same time, Dr. still is more 
alive to the dangers in Catholicism than to its underlying strength. 
He is suspicious of the formal and i It is probable, 


I think, that in future the institutional factor in the Churchs 


life will come to seem less and less im t. We can see 
what he is getting at: An introverted Church has no future. 
The worship of the Church fails if it does not succeed in relating 
the response of man to God's other claims in the broad field of 
life as But is it from the Church 
of d is most conspicu ering ¢ Charles 
—— long ago described as her characteristic 8 the 
re of “ attempting boundlessly too much, and intensively too 
Yet this book has the root of the matter in it. Worship 
must come in the first place; and the Church has been entirely 
right in the tremendous stress which it has laid upon it. The 
danger of religiously-minded people is to think that devotional 
and liturgical exercises are all that the will of God for the world 
requires of them. But the primary emphasis in Christian 
worship is the acknow 


ledgment of God's sovereignty. . . . 
spiritual gifts are bestowed for the sanctification an ee e 
of all that Christians may undertake for the glory of and 
the service of mankind. ... Thus all legitimate ‘secular’ 


activities.. are functions of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. ... And, in an age of 1 ing specialization, 


increasing 
„more than ever the Church will be needed to . . restore to 
life unity and significance.“ Such opinions can indeed no 


longer be accused of dangerous novelty. oe ity means 
the linking up of individual life with a supreme and all-em- 


make of the dictum of Gregory of Nyssa: “‘ Christianity has its 
strength in the mystic symbols.“ 

It is, however, reassuring in a general way to note the growing 
consensus, not merely of opinion, but of emphasis, among 
Anglican publicists, that the Church, as Dr. Major puts it, 
is essential to the Christian Religion. It is needful, in order 
to enable it to carry on the mission of Christ to mankind... . 
Without the Church, the Christian Religion would not have 
survived, and without the Church it cannot triumph.” It 
must, so far as I can see,” writes Mr. Kenneth Ingram, express 
itself collectively if it is to function individually. There must be 
a Church.” Canon Barry agrees whole-heartedly: ‘* The Church 
18 of its own . . . without the Church, Christ is 
filled. And his prophetic eye is brightened by the vision 
of the Church of England, reformed and purged by a creative 


—— 


The 


But we are uncertam what Dr. Barry would 
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a thinker who has not yet finished thinking. 


Creation, Redemption, Grace, the 


ught and teaching with regard to it, 
no longer contaminated by the virus of the ecclesiastical ’ 
mind, dissociated in the popular imagination from a too intimate 
connection with “the existing capitalistic system and the 
bankers’ control of money,” and generally humanized and 
brought up to date. Already “the Anglican interpretation of 
the faith bequeathed to us by our predecessors appears to be 
oat. adapted to meet the religious needs of our own time.” 
But only because the genius of the Anglican inheritance is 
experiment working upon tradition. The spirit of Christ 
is essentially creative, and must embody itself in new forms with 
the ing needs of changing generations.“ Here he seems 
to be trying to say what Dr. Paui Elmer More has said so ad- 
mirably in his preface to Anglicanism: “The Via Media is not 
compromise; it is direction.” Incidentally, Dr. Barry’s book 
includes a section on the Ordering of Worship, which is full of 
practical suggestions, some of them quite excellent, and which 
might be circulated with advantage to all incumbents. He also 
has many valuable things to say about such great books of our 
time as s Epistle to the Romans, Nygren’s Agape and Eros, 
Oman’s The Natural and the Supernatural. And he is, above all, 
But his new 
apologia suffers from that preoccupation with the idea and with 
the business of activity of which Barth has been so theologically 
critical; and he seems to forget that the Church is, perhaps 
primarily, Christ’s sacrificial Body offered in sacrifice for the 
world. CHARLES SmyTH. 


THEOLOGY 
reconstruction of our tho 


Curistian THEOLOGY: THE Docrrme oF Gon. By the 
Rev. A. O. 3 Bishop of Gloucester. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. i 


The Bishop of Gloucester has conferred a great benefit on 
the world of examining chaplains and theological students by 
2 the substance of some of his professional lectures. 

o far as the Christian doctrine of God and Christ is concerned, 
the book contains, as the author claims, just what the average 
student should attempt to learn. Hopes are held out that 
another volume may follow containing a similar treatment of 
urch, the sacraments. 


May they find fulfilment! | 
We have, then, essentially a textbook. It is difficult to 
get away from the feeling that here is provided ample material 
or giving a really creditable answer to any question which ma 
be fairly asked in 


G.O.E. For such an object, indeed, the book 
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is perfectly adapted. But, inevitably this makes dull 
One subject a r another is raised, dealt with, and then 
dismissed just — we hoped that Dr. Headlam would let 
himself go. He tells us that he has not thought it necessary 
to remove all traces of the lecture-room. No, indeed ! 

We can almost hear the scratching of the pens of diligent note- 
takers. Certainly there is not a word they could afford to miss! 
The important thin — for a student to know i is that he may 
neglect most books on systematic theology; but the wise 
student will certainly not neglect this one. It ‘contains some- 
pres about everything. It is by Dr. Headlam: and that is 
say that it is trustworthy, balanced, critical, judicial, sober, 
— It contains the intellectual nucleus for a 
multitude of doctrinal sermons. It provides solid ents 
and historical facts wherewith to counter shallow criticism of 
fundamental Christian doctrine. His scepticism about scientific 
dogmatism is stimulating. “All this sounds very unreal” is 


more than pages of argument. If the general im- 
ression gained from the book (with the exception of the last 
ew pages) is somewhat 31 that is involved in its 


character. It is not a description of the Christian Religion: it 
is theology, the intellectual basis of that religion. 

Perhaps the most important practical problem which is 
raised is the question What must an ordinand believe? It 
must be remem that the Bishop does not hold any doctrine 
of infallibility. Where, then, are we to draw the — The 
answer is so important that it had better be given in the author's 
own words: He must be pre , without committing him- 
self to this or that detail, without necessarily accep er 
phrase and definition, fully to accept that conception o 
which is put forward in the New Testament — sg been 
taught throughout Christian history by the Christian Church. 
It is that God became flesh. It is that He who was Son of God 
‘for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven, and 
was incarnate . . . and was made man. He suffered and was 
buried. The third day He rose again.“ So much at least of 
infallibility Dr. Headlam seems to abe to the general con- 
sciousness of the Christian Church. 

For the rest, we are led steadily alon the straight path of 
systematic theology. The first — deals with the sources of 
religious knowledge, natural religion, the Bible, the Church, 
and with its conception of religious authori The second and 

longer part deals historically and critically with the doctrine of 

God, of Christ and of the Hol Spirit. In spite of the Bishop’s 

dislike of any form of 2 he does in fact invariably 

oe the Conciliar definitions: indeed, he states * that 
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side by side with others; it is not an element in the histori 
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six General Councils are accepted by the Church of England, and 
sees no reason against the acceptance of the seventh. at) 
The last chapter but one, on the doctrine of the Trinity, is 


unlike an 
from the rigidi of his plan, and shews us what he can do when 
he allows himself to be discursive. It is a great relief. 


KENNETH BRECHIN. 


M. Berdyaev must be tired of being called a prophet; and 
indeed the title, though it has become a cliché among reviewers 
of his books, is less apt than his own description of himself as 
a Christian theosophist.” This large and at times brilliant 
and profound treatise is compounded of two main ingredients, 
Russian Orthodoxy and the kind of 3 . we get in Jacob 
Boehme. M. vyaev's own list of his forerunners— rigen, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, Jacob Boehme, 
St. Martin, Francis Baader and Vladimir Solovyov— indicates 


sufficiently well the — oy mg from which he approaches the 
Taises. 


many profound questions | 
His fertility of t is immense, and we cannot here 
notice more than a few of his main conceptionss. 
Tube spiritual orang ae! of Orthodoxy is different from that 
of Western Catholicism, and one of the many merits of this book 
is the striking way in which the difference is elucidated. The 
theology represented supremely by St. Thomas Aquinas, with 
its metaphysics and its rationalism, its clear-cut distinction 
between Creator and creature, supernatural and natural, seems 
to Orthodoxy a naturalizing of Spirit, a kind of Church-posi- 
tivism.” For Orthodoxy the knowledge of the divine is a 
dynamic process, and the divine life, Berdyaev says, in its 


inexhaustible m „bears no relation to what is affirmed 
the medium of rational concepts. Orthodoxy, Platonist 


and mystical, prefers potentiality and creativity: Thomism, 
with its Aristotelian background, seeks everywhere actuality 
and concreteness. The difference is emphasized in Berdyaevs 
doctrine of the Church. The Church is not a reality — 
c an 


universal whole; it is not a separated objective reality. The 
Church is all; it constitutes the whole plenitude of being, of 
the life of humanity, and of the world in a state of Christianiza- 


tion. It possesses a cosmic nature, and to forget this means 


decadence.” Hence the Church is, above all, something in- 


ything else the book. Dr. Headlam for once 
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Vuisible, inward, and mystical. Let there is no Protestantism 
in Berdyaev’s view. The Church is also visible and actualized. 
„The Church incarnates itself in history, as Christ became in- 
carnate ”’; and it is visible in the life of Christ, in the lives of the 
Saints, in the sacraments, in its hierarchy, communities, 
councils, etc. A similar attitude appears in the treatment of 
tradition. The life of the Church, Berdyaev tells us, rests upon 
holy tradition and succession: but ition is not authority; 
it is the creative life of the Spirit, and authority is declared to 
have no meaning in the creative life of the Spirit. 

yaev's teaching affects all the 


The mystical emphasis in Berd 

great themes of religion. Spiritual life comes first in the order 
of thought. It is reality itself: it exists in its own right. To con- 
ceive of God as a metaphysical, transcendent Being, an immobile 
Substance, or as an external supernatural Power, is declared to 
be idolatry. God is life and cannot be in terms of 
categories of thought which were framed to deal with nature; 
He can only be revealed in spiritual life. Immortality means 
an entering into the life of the spirit and laying hold upon it, 
and human 1 is immortal not because the human soul 
possesses su tiality, but because there is a spiritual experi- 
ence of eternal life, because that spiritual life is divine-human, 
and because Christ exists as the source of that life. Freedom is 
of the spirit; it is not ry: the human 
soul (Berdyaev strongly insists on the need for distinguishing 
between — and spirit) or within the world of nature. Apart 
from Christianity there is no freedom, and determinism is 
always supreme; for freedom arenes like immortality, is not 
naturaltoman. Freedom, for yaev, is a mystery NR 
to the inmost depths of spirit, a principle of being prior to 

organized and perfected life, bound up with the matter of life, 
* potential energies of spirit which are the ultimate stuff of 
Win this doctrine of freedom Berdyaev links in a subtle 
way his teaching on the Holy Trinity and the God-Man. The 
source of man's freedom is in God, and that, not in God the 
Father, but in God the Son. But the Son is not only God, but 
man in the absolute and spiritual sense of the word that is, 
the Eternal Man. The freedom of the Son is that in which and 
by which the free response to God is effected. It is the source 
of the freedom of the whole human race, for this freedom is 
not only that of the natural Adam, but also that of the spiritual 
Adam that is, of Christ.“ It is Berdyaev’s view that humanity 
is from eternity present in the Second Person of the Trinity, and 
he of the “human H is in the Divine Being.” 
In the Son the unique spiritual man and the whole spiritual 
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race of mankind are mysteriously united. ... The absolute 
Heavenly Man is both the unique Man and the whole of soborny 
humanity.” This daring conception of a human element in 
the Eternal Godhead before as well as after the Incarnation is 
central to Berdyaev's thought. It would be interesting to see 
how he would reconcile it with the Nicene doctrine that the Son 
was made man at the Incarnation, but I can find no clear state- 
ment on that point. 

This line of thought is not far from Gnosticism, and 
Berdyaev occasionally plunges into some very queer specula- 
tions. He denounces ancient Gnosticism as a failure to grasp 
the fundamental mystery of Christianity; the Gnostics, he says, 
were not even Christian heretics, they were pagan initiates who 
had absorbed some elements of Christian wisdom in a syncre- 
tistic manner. He also rejects modern theosophy with contempt. 
But he follows Eckhart .and Boehme in some of their more 
extravagant fancies without ing a hair. For example, he 
5 quotes with approval Boehme’s identification of the Blessed 
_ Virgin and the Divine Wisdom; and the Virgin Birth of Christ 
H is said to restore the integrality of man’s image as “ male- 
female.” It follows that sex is merely the result of the Fall: 
“ sex with its generative function . is the result of sin and 
separation from God.” We confess we cannot swallow all this; 
but in the rich mixed diet which Berdyaev’s book provides the 
less palatable ingredients are small compared with the rest. 
His stimulating and fearless thought is by now widely and 
rightly appreciated. As a tive thinker he is not far 
from genius; and genius, not least Russian genius, will have its 
wayward moments. | H. Batmrorru. 


NOTICES 


CHARLES I. AND THE Court or Rome: A Stupy in SEVENTEENTH- 
Diretomacy. By Gordon Albion, D. Se. Hist. (Louvain). 
if Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1935. 158. . 
1 The devotion of Charles I. to the Anglican Church and his complete 
0 satisfaction with its theological position are beyond disp 


ute even by his 
most austere critics. If Church crowned with of 
martyrdom it was not without his giving an ample reason oing so. 
But the Anglican viewpoint in its more Catholic ot has =O — oil 
a puzzle to the Roman Catholics of the Continent, and it is not surprising 
that hopes should have been entertained of his conversion, the more 80 
because to the interested eyes of foreign observers his dynastic interests 


seemed to push him in that direction. The Puritans were the bitter 
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opponents alike of the Church of Rome and of the Stuart absolutism, 
and the best chance of putting them in their place might appear to be in 
solidarizing in some way the two objects of their aversion. Charles him- 
self was not unwilling to give some encouragement to this idea, though 
certainly not to the extent of declaring himself a Roman Catholic. Not 
only was he — to conciliate Catholic support within and without 
his kingdom ageinst he. seponente of his personal rule, but he was also 
anxious to secure a Offices of the ia no means unsympathetic 
Barberini Pope, Urban , on behalf of his sister Elizabeth, the exiled — 
“Winter . * of Bohemia. In return for these advantages he was 
at least ready to procure for the uted Roman Catholics of his realm 


persec 
some considerable mitigation of their lot, especially if the Pope would 
that many of 


withdraw Rome’s condemnation of the fe of all 
them would have been quite ready to take if left to themselves. A 
further ground for such . lay in the fact that his French Queen 
was a Roman Catholic. As such * naturally desired not only relief 


for her English co-religionists, but also the presence of some authorized 
representative of Ro 


me—preferably a Cardinal of English birth—who 
might put an end to the divisions that harassed and — them. 
Such was the situation that lay behind the curious and interesting 


parleyings with Rome which —— the years immediately oy, — 
the Civil War and were the occasion of the p — prrne See ish Court 
the main 


of three papal agents in succession. These parle 

subject of Father Albion’s new book. Written as a thesis for the doctor’s 
degree at Louvain University, it is a work of real importance, being largely 
based on hitherto unpublished documents in the pa 


palarchives. Thestory 
of a protracted wai complicated negotiation, especially when, as in this 


case, it ended (and could only end) in smoke, is not an easy subject to 
make interesting. But Father Albion's account makes the best of it, 
being always lucid and well written. For the general reader its main 
attraction will be in the vivid contemporary light that it throws on the 
King and his immediate entourage at a critical period of the royal for- 
tunes—on the cultivated, well-m but tortuous Charles, his mer- 

erypto-Catholics who were his 


leaning, 
curial and indiscreet wife, the timorous 
counsellors, the rather queer group of aristocratic Vdc. of the time, 
and above all on Laud, whose y and unflinching ching loyalty to the Church 
of his baptism is strikingly revealed in Father Albion's not very sympa- 
thetic presentment. The Archbishop might, not be averse from reunion 
with Rome as an ideal, but, if it came, it would have to be on his own 
terms. He was bent on pursuing his own via media and declined to 
conciliate Rome at the of further antagonizing his Puritan 
opponents. The hope of corporate reunion, e by certain 
Anglicans on the one hand and by unauthorized Roman Catholic enthu- 
siasts as the Franciscan convert Davenport on the other, received small 
encouragement from him. The accomplished Scots envoy from Rome, 
Mgr. Con, was equally unsympathetic—an attitude encouraged by the 
false optimism excited by the individual conversions in what after 
all was a very narrow and unrepresentative circle. Thus even before 
the triumph of Puritanism in the Long Parliament it was clear that 
reunion was a dream without substance. O. S. PII. 
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united Church. St. Bede, on the contrary, while 


which deal with archmology and ethnology, especially where Sir Flinders 


may be added for the excellent and illuminating plates. 


5 


A little book with a purpose. It lays a stress on E land’s 
debt to Rome for her conversion and on the Venerable Bede’s ne acy 
for the Holy See. It devotes a whole chapter to the setting forth of 
this by a ssvenbecnth-conbury Jesuit. For the same reason the work of 
St. Aidan and his companions in the evangelization of Northern England 
is represented as little mote than an obstacle to the Pope’s plan for a 
saying that 
he detests St. Aidan’s views about Easter, gives a most charming and 
appreciative account of his life work. 
For the rest the author has drawn an agreeable picture of one of the 
most attractive of our English saints, and has taken pains to make it 
accurate. 
The monasticism of Wearmouth and Jarrow was no doubt Bene- 
dictine in its general features. The early Benedictine abbots slept in the 
common dormi ing to rule. When, therefore, the Venerable 
Bede stated that ine did so after he became abbot, he did not 
mean that he was denying himself a privilege, but merely that he kept 
the rule, which was more than some abbots did then. Is there any 
authority for sa a the lamp burning always at nig ht in the dor- 
mitory * probably before some holy picture or 1 It usually 
stood there for a much more prosaic reason. 


Nonrncorr, C. R. 


isto Inas. By Pettis, Ke. SP.OK. 88. 6d. 


It is impossible to disregard any of the work of our veteran Biblical 
archsologist, and there is much in this little volume which deserves 
attention. The author has thrown ther thoughts on a number of 
different. subjects—archmology, ethnology, religion, history, higher 
criticism—without bringing them into a co-ordinated whole. 

Naturally such a book is of uneven value. The best parts are those 


is relying on his own excavations. He has been more successful than any 
of his predecessors in correlating archwological discoveries with the 
„ Hyksos.”” But he clings to a nineteenth dynasty date for the 
i heresy for which the “higher critic” would be excommuni- 
cated—and his attempts to vindicate the chronology of the Pentateuch 
by altering the figures are hardly convincing. 
Like so many archeologists, he is contemptuous of 


er criticism, 


Which he does not seem to understand. But there is, ee much 


of interest and of value in this little volume, and a special word of thanks 


T. H. Rosmyson. 


PREFACE TO a CARISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. By Cyril E. Hudson, Hon. Canon 
of St. Albans. Allen and Unwin. 43. 6d. 


The work of teaching religion will, as many think, more and more be 
carried out by means of discussion-groups. The preacher’s ipse dixit has 
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long. ago ceased to carry weight: the lecturer’s deliverances are questioned. 
The pulpit dialogue is obviously “a put-up job.” But the free dis- 
cussion of a subject by a group of interested enquirers will have a result 
out of all n to the numbers . Canon Hudson has had 
this in mind in preparing 

It is a little too “ 
parishes, and 
ture and soci 
The chapter on 


highbrow for many 

Pp tesupposes a certain amount of acquaintance with litera- 

Oey 8 rice is too much for a book of 135 pages. 
e Church’ 


hetic Functions, with which the book 
is admirable in its insistence on the im the 


of 
, the whole Gospel and nothing but the rrowing Pro- 
fessor Goudge’s epigrammatic phrase, “ Christianity L la carte is dis- 


but is not) that a world which 
scarcely likely to accept His 
carrying out. The chapter on 


rejects Christ and the grace He offers is 
principles, which need for their 


tion of industrial and social tendencies in the manner of Mr. Maurice 
chapter 


Reckitt, to whom the book owes much. The concludi 
spiritual resourées of secularism contains a remarkab 
rofessor Jung 


on the 
admission by 
that he had no guidance to give to those who consulted 


him, not because they were neurotic, but because they wanted to find a 


in life. It is the claim of this book that furnishes 
6ꝙ·7ã It is e weakest 
part of the book. But perhaps we should not 
more than state the problem and introduce the 
Hudson has done with great skill. . 


and this Canon 
M. DowAavan. 


THe CraFT or bn By Vincent ‘McNabb. Burns Oates and 
Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 


The title is deceptive. We have here no treatise on prayer, but a 


number of addresses, based on Gospel incidents, delivered’ at widely 
different times on the subject of prayer, and including a retreat course on 


the Lord’s Prayer. There is in consequence a good deal of repetition, and 


the scope is limited. The author, using the simplest language, concerns - 


himself with petitionary prayer. That is the fundamental 
prayer— Prayer in its essence is an intelligent asking for what God has 
not yet given us.” Such prayer must be made morning and evening; 
it must be lived out in daily life and service, and it must be persevered in. 
In short, he gives much useful advice, and does it with unusual 
often driving i in the lesson with homely illustration. Fond of paradox, 
— succeeds sometimes in startling his readers —6. g., God is so shy,” 
r “Like ducks and drakes we can praise God by a gabble.” Some 
ayia go deeper: “ We must not pray because we love prayer, but 

because we love God.“ 
Father McNabb seems to delight a little too much in his coat 
movement 


tails—e.g., in his references to contemplation or the li 
“but there is no ‘room to tread on em here. Besides he knows well 


enough that in practice prayer is far from being almost the easiest 


thing i in the world.” Husert Norrscorr, C. R. 


a small but valuable book which should stimu- — 


missed as foredoomed to poe for the reason (which should be obvious 


“ Preface to do 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tze Church's Real Work. By Canon R. C. Joynt. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 2s. 6d. The Bishop of Winchester in a Foreword commends this 
little book by his Canon Missioner to the study of both clergy and laity. 
It is full of practical advice and excellently written: one rejoices in the 
author’s sense and balanced judgment, particularly where questions 
of finance and the Church Assembly are concerned; the insistence on the 
responsibility of the lay people in the work of the Church is most timely. 
This book should be prominent in every parochial library. 


The Lord's Prayer. By Canon Leonard Hodgson, D.D. Longmans 
Green and Co. 3s. 6d. This little book consists of six sermons preached in 
Winchester Cathedral during Advent and Christmastide. For the most 
part, he takes St. Luke’s version of the Paternoster and it 
with that. brilliant mixture of learning and practical sense which we have 
learned to expect from the author. It is well worth reading, and profits 
on the book go to the revenues of Winchester Cathedral. ite 


eg Christian Theism in Contemporary Thought. By R. C. Legge. 28. 6d. 
1 In this book, Mr. Legge, the Vicar of St. Mark’s Parish Church, Victoria 
1 Park, E. 9 (from which address copies may be obtained), reviews the 
1 traditional arguments for the existence of God and criticizes or defends 
1 them against modern objections. The book consists mostly of quotations, 
and is extremely dull to read, but might be of service to anyone confronted 
with questions from modern opponents of Christianity, who has little 
time for study. The chapters reveal wide reading, sound training, and 
much industry on the part of the author. 1. 


Seer, Soribe and Sage. By R. C. Legge. 18. This pamphlet is a study 
of the literature, thought, and history of the time preceding our Lord's 
birth. Teachers who are attempting to discuss the Apocrypha with their 
children would probably find this a useful investment. re 4 3 
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